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Survey of the World 


Owing to the speech made 
last week by Senator Hoar 
and the recent action of 
the Senate Democratic caucus, the ratifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal treaty may be 
defeated. The caucus adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that hereafter its de- 
cisions, “ when made by a two-thirds ma- 
jority, shall be binding on all the mem- 
bers,” except when pledges have pre- 
viously been made to constituents, or in- 
structions have been received from a 
Legislature, or a question of constitu- 
tional construction is involved. The 57 
Republicans cannot ratify a treaty with- 
out the aid of Democratic votes; under 
this caucus resolution the action of the 
33 Democrats may be controlled by 22 
of them. Before Mr. Hoar’s speech it 
was understood that about.a dozen 
Democrats would vote for the treaty or 
were inclined to do so. That speech, the 
following speech of Mr. Gorman, and 
the action of the caucus have had the ef- 
fect, it is said, of bringing the Democrats 
together in opposition to the treaty. It 
is reported in Washington that the Re- 
publicans, if the treaty should be rejected, 
would m--ve to reconsider and thus keep 
the treaty before the Senate, so that the 
question would be an unsettled one 
throughout next year’s campaign. Ru- 
mors are published to the effect that the 
expediency of annexing Panama by joint 


The Panama 
Question 


resolution (if Panama should ask for; 


annexation) has been considered by some 
politicians—Mr. Hoar spoke in suppomt 
of his resolution of inquiry, on the 17th, 
and his attitude toward the action bf the 
Government was at once seen to be that 
of a hostile critic. He was anxious, he 


said, that the canal should be built, and 
built by the present Government, but he 
was more anxious that it should be built 





‘without taint or suspicion of national 
dishonor.” The bearing of his remarks 
was that on the information already sent 
to Congress the course of the Govern- 
ment had been discreditable, altho he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the President 
was incapable of intrigue and indirection. 
What he said, however, amounted to a 
denunciation of the instructions given to 
Admiral Glass on the day before the re- 
volt, and of the action taken to prevent 
Colombia from suppressing the revolu- 
tion. The revolution, he said, was known 
at Washington before it was known on 
the Isthmus. Our action, he asserted, 
was equivalent to an act of war against 
Colombia. “‘Do we claim,” he asked, 
“that every South American nation holds 
its property subject to our right of emi- 
nent domain?” He spoke at. consider- 
able length and with much emphasis. 
Mr. Gorman promptly seized the oppor- 
tunity to congratulate him and to make 
a bitter attack upon the President, whom 
he likened to Napoleon. When Mr. 
Aldrich asked whether the Democrats 
would defeat the treaty, he replied that 
upon the information thus far received 
the transaction was an objectionable one 
and he could not sustain the President. 
He suggested that in seeking political 
success in a time of depression the Gov- 
ernment had thought it expedient to ex- 
cite a war. Mr. Foraker said he had 
been. shocked by Mr. Hoar’s speech, 


which, if made at all, should thave been 


mage in executive,session. The country, 
he thought, would be surprised.» He de- 
fended, the action of the Government. 
Mr. Morgan introduced a resolution” de- 
claring that the action of the President 
amounted to an act of war, and that the 
President had thus wrongfully assumed 
the authority of Congress. Mr. Gorman 
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moved to reconsider the confirmation of 
Mr. Buchanan’s nomination to be Minis- 
ter to Panama. On this account Mr. 
Buchanan will have no authority when 
he arrives at Colon.—During the Senate 
debate the remarks made at a banquet in 
New York last week by Assistant Secre- 
tary Loomis were severely criticised by 
the Democrats. Mr. Loomis, defending 
the course of the Government, said that 
if we had waited a year for Colombia to 
negotiate a new treaty and to cancel the 
French Company’s concession, France 
would not have serenely witnessed such 
treatment of her citizens, but would have 
sent a squadron, landed marines at Colon, 
and occupied the line of the canal. Then 
we should have viewed France with keen 
apprehension. The situation, he asserted, 
was fraught with real and momentous 
dangers. “ French war ships might eas- 
ily have been followed by those of Eng- 
land and Holland; and Panama, like the 
Balkan States, might well have been ex- 
pected to furnish the spark to set half 
the world in flames.” ‘Therefore it was 
fortunate that “there was in Washing- 
ton a man who possessed the insight, the 
knowledge, the spirit, and the courage to 
strike a blow, the results of which can be 
fraught only with peace and good to the 
whole world.” Mr. Loomis also said: 
“One of the most significant and valuable 
results of our action in respect to Panama will 
be the wholesome object lesson and the endur- 
ing moral effect which our supremacy on the 
Isthmus will bring to the eyes of certain peo- 
ple who are in sore need of instruction in the 
practice of peaceful pursuits and orderly ad- 
ministration. It also would be not without 
value for these same people clearly to under- 
stand in dealing with the United States that 
there is a limit to the patience and forbearance 
of this Government. Some of the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have presumed upon their small- 
ness and feebleness to do certain things and to 
assume certain unpardonable attitudes which 
we would not for a moment tolerate on the 
part of larger or more responsible nations.” 


The President has warmly congratulated 
Mr. Loomis upon the character of his 
speech.—Additional correspondence sent 
to Congress shows that on June gth Sec- 
retary Hay instructed Minister Beaupré 
at Bogota to intimate to the Colombian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that if the 
treaty should be defeated or unneces- 
sarily delayed, “ the friendly understand- 
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ing between the two countries would be 
seriously compromised,” and that the ac- 
tion of Congress in the following win- 
ter “ might be such that every friend of 
Colombia would regret it.” This was re- 
garded by the Colombian Senate as a 
threat. It also appears that the Colom- 
bian who, on November 6th, told Mr. 
Beaupré that if the United States would 
uphold Colombian sovereignty on the 
Isthmus, the Government would declare 
martial law and ratify the treaty by de- 
cree, was General Reyes, now in Wash- 
ington, and recently elected President. 
Some weeks earlier General Reyes had 
informed Mr. Beaupré that the treaty 
would not be ratified unless it should pro- 
vide for the payment to Colombia of 
$10,000,000 out of the $40,000,000 which 
the French Company was to receive, and 
for an increase of our payment from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

a 

At last reports, the 
Colombian troops 
sent to a point near 
the boundary of the new republic were 
only 60 miles from the American ma- 
rines, who have been stationed at 
Yaviza, to prevent an invasion. On 
the 15th, the “ Atlanta” found 500 
Colombian soldiers encamped at Titu- 
mari, on the west side of the Gulf of 
Darien and north of the mouth of the 
Atrato River. To an officer who went 
ashore, General Ortiz, their comman- 
der, made energetic protest, both in 
conversation and in writing, against the 
presence of our war ships in Colombian 
waters, and demanded that the “ At- 
lanta” should at once depart. It ap- 
pears that this camp serves as a base 
of supplies, and it is believed that the 
purpose of the Colombians is to make 
their way over the mountain range to 
the stream that flows into the bay of 
San Miguel, on the Pacific Coast, and 
to the neighborhood of Yaviza. At 
that place and at another point ten 
miles away there have been stationed 
200 marines and 100 Panama soldiers. 
Another party of marines has been 
placed at a point near the boundary on 
the Atlantic side. It was reported on 
the roth that a Colombian ship bearing 
500 soldiers had sailed northward, prob- 
ably to an island off the coast of Nicara- 
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gua, which is claimed by Colombia, and 
is not far from the upper boundary of 
Panama. General Reyes has assured 
the State Department that there will 
be no invasion of the Isthmus while 
he remains in Washington. His state- 
ment, asking for a submission of the 
controversy to The Hague Court, has 
not yet been received by Secretary 
Hay. The Colombian committee in 
Paris talks of war, and professes to rely 
upon the aid of other South American 
countries. Peru has recognized the 
new republic. It is understood that 
Minister Bunau-Varilla is now inclined 
to consent that one-third of the $10,- 
000,000 which Panama is to receive 
shall be paid to Colombia, upon condi- 
tion that the money shall be used to 
discharge a part of her foreign debt. 
Js 


On the 16th inst., the 
bill making the Cuban 
Reciprocity treaty ef- 
fective was passed in the Senate by a 
vote of 57 to 18, nine Democrats 
(Messrs. Gorman, Cockrell, Stone, 
Bacon, Clay, Blackburn, McCreary, 
Overman and Simmons) joining the 
Republicans in the affirmative, and one 
Republican (Mr. Bard) voting in the 
negative. The President signed the 
treaty on the following day, and issued 
a proclamation, announcing that the 
agreement would go into effect on the 
27th. Great Britain has given formal 
notice that, under the ‘‘ most favored 
nation ” clause of existing treaties, she 
expects that sugar from the British 
West Indies will be admitted at our 
ports at the rates of duty provided in 
this treaty for Cuban sugar. Similar 
notice will probably be given by Ger- 
many and France, with respect to their 
beet sugar. The Cuban Congress in- 
tends to increase some of the duties of 
the present Cuban tariff before the 
27th—-A sharp debate preceded the 
final vote in the Senate. Mr. Bailey 
made an elaborate argument designed 
to prove that the treaty and bill were 
unconstitutional, upon the ground that 
all measures so affecting the revenues 
should originate in the House. The 
President, he asserted, had been guilty 
of “insolent usurpation ” of the privi- 
lege of that body. His remarks ap- 
peared to be in part an indirect attack 
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upon Mr. Gorman and other Demo- 
crats who supported the bill. “ Here- 
after you’ll get no White House Sen- 
ators from this side,” said he to the Re- 
publicans, referring to the recent cau- 
cus action of the Democratic Senators. 
Mr. Spooner defended the constitution- 
ality of the measure, and opposed Mr. 
Bailey’s contention that the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the treaty would be the 
Sugar and Tobacco Trusts. Inciden- 
tally he remarked that in his opinion 
the United States owned the. Isle of 
Pines. Mr. Hoar said the policy of 
modifying the tariff by treaties did not 
have his approval, and that he did not 
regard with favor the President’s state- 
ment that a failure to pass the bill 
would amount almost to a breach of 
faith. . 


The charges made some 
months ago by Seymour 
W. Tulloch, relating to 
the Post Office Department, are sus- 
tained in a report prepared by Charles 
J. Bonaparte and Holmes Conrad, 
counsel for the Government, who were 
appointed by the President to review 
them. For the fraudulent employment 
of persons in connection with the 
Washington Post Office and elsewhere, 
the report finds that First Assistant 
Postmaster-General Perry S. Heath 
and George W. Beavers (now under 
indictment) were directly and pri- 
marily responsible, and that the respon- 
sibility was shared by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Charles Emory Smith, Auditor 
Castle, Comptroller Tracewell, Post- 
master Merritt, of Washington, and his 
predecessor, the late Mr. Willett; by 
the postmasters, because they tolerated 
these abuses and obeyed improper or- 
ders ; by the Auditor and the Comptrol- 
ler, because their lax administration 
permitted the payment of illegal 
claims; and by Mr. Smith, because, 
notwithstanding repeated warnings, he 
failed to appreciate the gravity of the 
misconduct of his subordinates and the 
necessity for the punishment of them. 
The statute of limitations prevents 
prosecution on account of the offenses 
in question, which were “ often illegal 
and may have been sometimes crim- 
inal.” The report severely criticises 
the conduct of Mr. Heath, as to whom 
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it is said that the evidence presents a 
strong prima facie case of willful and 
reckless disregard of statutory obliga- 
tions, and must inevitably excite “ sus- 
picion of his personal integrity.” In 
addition to the payments illegally made 
to persons who performed no service, 
there was paid to Beavers $1,148, as 
to which the report says that Heath, 
Beavers and Postmaster Van Cott, of 
New York, must have known that the 
payment was expressly forbidden by 
law. The transfer (with reduction of 
salary) of Thomas W. Gilmer by 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury (now a bank officer in 
New York), is said to have been “ ap- 
parently unjust and oppressive, and 
certainly disastrous to the public inter- 
est.” This action would “ naturally be 
understood as a punishment inflicted 
on a faithful public servant, who had 
by the honest discharge of his duty in- 
curred the enmity of active and influ- 
ential politicians.” Gilmer had been 
engaged in an inquiry as to the abuses 
for which Heath, Beavers and others 
were responsible. The report says this 
case would call for an investigation of 
Mr. Vanderlip’s conduct “ were he still 
in the public service.” A thorough in- 
vestigation of the Washington and 
New York post offices, and of the ad- 
ministration of the First Assistant’s 
office during the last three years, is 
recommended. Among the letters ac- 
companying the report is one in which 
Secretary Shaw remarks that Comp- 
troller Tracewell, by an error of judg- 
ment, passed a few improper payments, 
and should be exonerated. He went 
over the whole matter with Gilmer, he 
says, and became convinced that Gil- 
mer “was seeking to embarrass the 
Department and his former chief.”—The 
full report of Mr. Bristow on the pos- 
tal service frauds having been given to 
the press, additional details relating to 
the offenses mentioned in the original 
summary are published. There is much 
testimony as to an alleged gift of $20,- 
000 in stock to Heath from persons 
supplying the machines in connection 
with the sale of which State Senator 
Green, of New York, committed the 
offenses for which he has been indicted. 
Weis, who represented the promotion 
syndicate in the New York office, col- 
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lected about $10,000 from clerks and 
paid two-thirds of the money to an inti- 
mate friend of Beavers. Several clerks 
testified that they received the promo- 
tions for which their money had been 
paid.—United States Senator Dietrich 
was indicted again, last week, at 
Omaha, upon evidence relating to the 
leasing of a building for a post office. 
State Senator Lowe was indicted for 
receiving from a postmaster, named 
Mitchell, $1,000, paid for the exercise 
of his influence with Senator Dietrich 
in behalf of Mitchell’s appointment.— 
An important arrest has been made by 
the officers who are pursuing the land 
thieves. John A. Benson, of San Fran- 
cisco, a millionaire, who is said to be 
the chief figure in a conspiracy by 
which the Government has been robbed 
of land worth several millions of dol- 
lars, came to Washington and was ar- 
rested there for bribery. It is alleged 
that he has been accustoméd to obtain 
valuable information as to the purpose 
of the Government concerning forest 
reserves by corrupting employees of 
the Land Office. He was prosecuted 
for similar frauds in 1885, and acquit- 
ted. Having been arrested on fresh 
charges, he forfeited his bail, left the 
country, and remained in Denmark for 
several years.—A recent decision of the 
Missouri Supreme Court affects the 
legality of hundreds of arrests and 
many convictions in connection with 
Attorney Folk’s campaign against 
bribers and the bribed in St. Louis. It 
is reported that in several important 
cases the convictions must be canceled, 
and that the statute of limitations will 
prevent the finding of new indictments. 


o 


The prolonged nego- 
tiations concerning the 
lands of the religious or- 
ders, or friars, in the Philippines were 
ended last week, when an agreement was 
reached for the sale of the property to the 
Philippine Government. Governor Taft 
had offered $6,000,000; the friars’ price 
was $15,000,000; the sum to be paid is 
$7,250,000. There are 403,000 acres, in- 
cluding all the agricultural lands and 
holdings of the friars, except one sugar 
plantation and a tract of 12,000 acres, 
near Manila, which has been sold to a 
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railroad company. The agreement has 
been approved by the Pope, who re- 
marked when the news was brought to 
him: “ This is the best Christmas box I 
could have had.” It is said that nearly 
all the purchase money will be deposited 
at Manila and be used for the support of 
the Church in the islands. The policy 
of the Government will be to sell the 
lands to the present tenants on easy 
terms, and thus to make as many land 
owners as possible. Not more than 200 
of the friars remain in the islands, and 
nearly all of these are in Manila. All 
the Franciscans, it is said, will leave the 
islands; a few of the Recollets will re- 
main; the Dominicans will be cared for 
by their University, and the Augustinians 
will again occupy their building at Lloilo, 
which is now used by American soldiers. 
There they will conduct a school. It is 
expected that hereafter no members of 
these orders will be sent to the Philip- 
pines. 

& 
Santo Domingo refuses 
to remain pacified. No 
sooner had the revolution, a week or 
two ago, overthrown President Wos y 
Gil and his administration and elevated 
General Morales to the provisional dic- 
tatorship, with the idea of eventually 
putting ex-President Jimenes back in 
the presidency, when a _ revolution 
starts against the revolution. Now 
the whole insurrection business will 
doubtless be done over again. Morales 
is already barricading the capital city 
of San Domingo, and the insurgents 
are gathering in the provinces and pre- 
paring to converge on the capital. The 
situation is as bad as can be, and even 
United States Minister Powell’s life 
has been in danger, so the cable dis- 
patches say. It seems he has been so 

“ unpurchasable ” and so importunate 
in safeguarding the rights and ‘claims 
of the United States, that the Santo 
Dominican leaders thought he ought 
to have a successor who would be more 
pliable in their hands. Accordingly, a 
plot was hatched whereby a street fight 
would take place when Minister Powell 
was walking abroad, and in the ensu- 
ing mélée he should “ accidentally ” be 
shot. At the present writing this plot 
story has not been officially confirmed. 
It is now freely prophesied by certain 
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influential Santo Dominicans that the 
United States will have to declare a 
protectorate over Santo Domingo if 
things do not improve. Senator Hey- 
burn of Idaho, moreover, has intro- 
duced a resolution into the Senate re- 
questing President Roosevelt to acquire 
by annexation the island of Santo Do- 
mingo, including the republics of Santo 
Domingo and Hayti. 


Js 


The present Conservative Cabi- 
net is being attacked on three 
distinct lines, the conduct of the 
war, the new education law and the tar- 
iff proposals. The report of the Royal 
Commission revealed corruption and 
mismanagement similar to that exposed 
by the Crimean War of fifty years ago, 
and the Opposition insists on holding the 
Government as a whole responsible for 
the scandal instead of allowing one or 
two members of the Cabinet to be sacri- 
ficed to save the party. It is clearly 
shown that altho the Government was for 
a long time aware of the impending con- 
flict it made no adequate preparation for 
fear of arousing public opinion, and the 
outbreak of hostilities found the army 
in as bad a condition in regard to supplies 
and campaign plans as the French army 
was in 1870. The “ Non-conformist up- 
rising ” against the denominational con- 
trol of the public schools shows no signs 
of abating, and their policy of passive re- 
sistance to the payment of school rates is 
obstinately pursued all over the country. 
The differential tariff plan of Joseph 
Chamberlain, altho the Government re- 
fuses to assume complete responsibility 
for it, has become the dominant issue in 
the election campaigns, and is meeting 
with more favor than was at first 
thought. In the elections in the borough 
of Lewisham and the Dulwich division of 
Camberwell, which were fought chiefly 
on the Chamberlain proposals, Conserva- 
tive candidates were returned by ma- 
jorities only slightly less than the ordi- 
nary Conservative majorities in these 
precincts. The Tariff Reform League 
has selected a non-partisan commission 
of experts to inquire into the condition 
of British trade and frame a model tariff 
law. All the important commercial in- 
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terests of England and the colonies are 
represented on this commission, which 
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includes also such men as Charles Booth, 
whose volumes on “ Life and Labor in 
London” contain the most complete 
study made of the poorer classes of any 
country, and Alfred Mosely, who has 
conducted commissions to the United 
States to study our educational and man- 
ufacturing methods. The secretary of 
the commission will be Prof. W. A. S. 
Hewins, director of the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. In 
a speech at Leeds, Mr. Chamberlain used 
the following language: 

“Whenever the country is ready to give us 
the mandate we ask and there is a Government 
in power prepared to accept our principles, we 
will have ready all or most of the information 
that it will desire, and it will have before it a 
tariff which has been presented to the country, 
and upon which the people have had every 
opportunity for expressing their opinion. 

“ We, like the United States, have community 
of race, community of interests, common pa- 
triotism and common sentiment. Yet the 
United States has got something we lack. She 
has got a common Constitution, a common sys- 
tem of defence and a common commercial bond. 
Why should not we have these, too? It is our 
business to try to secure them.” 


Js 


The Premier, M. Combes, has 
=- taken the next step in the war 
against the church schools by introduc- 
ing a bill forbidding all teaching by 
the religious orders, even those which 
are authorized under the present law. 
The property of the congregations used 
for educational purposes will be taken 
over by the State, and the schools of 
France will be secularized from the ele- 
mentary to the University of Paris. 
If the proposed policy is carried out 
over two thousand schools for boys and 
girls will be closed, and the first cost to 
the nation is estimated to be some 
$5,000,000, and will constitute a heavy 
drain on the already overburdened bud- 
get. This extension of the public school 
system is to be made gradually in the 
course of five years. The law requir- 
ing authorization by the State of all 
schools under the control of the reli- 
gious orders is being interpreted in the 
sense which allows the Government to 
refuse such authorization to any par- 
ticular institutions at will. Among the 
schools which have been closed under 
this law is the Benedictine College 
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at Douai, which is entirely a British in- 
stitution, and admits no French boys, 
and has none but English masters. The 
property of this college, which was 
founded before the Revolution and has 
been built and supported by English 
money, has been taken possession of by 
a Government official—In France less 
attention is paid to scientific progress 
by the general public than in this coun- 
try, and little has been popularly known 
of the remarkable series of discoveries 
of the new forms of radiation discov- 
ered by Mr. and Madame Curie and Mr. 
Becquerel until the awarding of the 
Nobel prize to them for the most.im- 
portant work done in physics. Now, 
however, national pride has _ been 
aroused, and gifts are being made to 
defray the great expense of carrying on 
the researches with radium, in order 
that French scientists may hold the 
honorable position they have attained 
in this field. A Paris newspaper. 
Le Matin, has opened a subscription 
for M. d’Arsonval, a member of the 
Institute and College of France, to 
prosecute this work, and has headed 
the list with $6,000——The Dreyfus 
Commission will meet this week to re- 
ceive the report on the examination of 
the new papers in this case. It is the 
general belief that he will be speedily 
cleared, and the papers are already 
speculating about which regiment he is 
to be assigned to as colonel. Whether 
a new court martial will be necessary 
after the Court of Cassation has passed 
upon the case is a perplexing legal 
point. e 


The exposure of the 
immorality of garrison 
life made in the guise of 
fiction by Lieutenant Bilse has forced 
the resignation of some prominent of- 
ficers and the Emperor is said to have 
issued secret orders on the subject, the 
copies of which are to be read by the 
higher officers of each army corps and 
then returned to the general staff without 
copying. The officers of the Guard 
Corps have been ordered to examine the 
men for wounds in order to detect cases 
of cruel treatment. One corporal has 
been sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment on being found guilty of 1,600 in- 
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stances of brutality inflicted by him on 
privates. An officer in Metz has 1,000 
complaints against him for cruelty. All 
this furnishes abundance of material to 
the Socialists for their attack on the Gov- 
ernment. Herr Bebel talks freely in the 
Reichstag of the greater freedom of 
speech and association possessed by the 
people in republics, such as the United 
States, Switzerland and France. In reply 
Chancellor von Bulow quoted a letter 
written by Herbert Spencer shortly be- 
fore his death to a French friend, in 
which the famous philosopher said that, 
as the result of his eighty years of ob- 
servation, it was his belief that the tri- 
umph of socialism would be the greatest 
disaster that could befall civilization, and 
that, if it triumphed, it would soon be 
displaced by a military dictatorship. “I 
do not believe that socialism will tri- 
umph,” said the Chancellor, “and I am 
convinced that the common sense of the 
German people, the solidity of our insti- 
tutions, the patriotism of all civil parties, 
and the intelligence and decision of the 
crown and its advisers will ward off such 
a disaster. But if you should succeed, 
then there would happen what Herbert 
Spencer predicted, and the present order 
of things would give place to a most 
savage and brutal régime of the sword.” 
—The rumors of the serious nature of 
the injury to the Emperor’s throat seem 
to be unfounded. At the hundredth an- 
niversary of the formation of the Han- 
overian regiments he toasted, with his 
usual firm and distinct voice, the German 
legions which, in conjunction with 
Bliicher and the Prussians, rescued the 
British army from destruction. The 
English papers are making loud protests 
against this interpretation of history and 
exaggeration of the part played by Ger- 
man troops in that crisis. 


as 


United States Consul 
W. R. Davis is being 
conveyed from Beirut 
back to Alexandretta.on the protected 
cruiser “ San Francisco.” The Turkish 
Government has instructed the Governor 
at Alexandretta to meet the Consul with 
suitable honors and apologize to him 
for the indignity offered. According 
to the Turkish Minister at Washington, 
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Chekib Bey, the vigorous way in which 
Consul Davis chastised five of the police 
with his cane demanded some explana- 
tion also, but it was held by our State 
Department that he had done no more 
than his duty in the case. Attarian, the 
Syrian and naturalized American, who 
was prevented from embarking even 
when under convoy of the Consul, has 
declined the transportation offered‘ him 
by the Turkish Government until the 
$2,500, which he had on his person when 
arrested, is returned to him. 


a 
Entering _ He British expedition has 
oman penetrated into Tibet with no 


military opposition so far, and 
the difficulties of taking a force of over 
four thousand men with guns and sup- 
plies over Jelep Pass at an altitude of 
14,380 feet, with the temperature below 
zero, have been overcome with surpris- 
ing success. The Mission is in charge 
of Colonel Young» usband, renowned for 
his explorations in this “roof of the 
world ” many years ago, and the troops 
are in part English, but more largely 
composed of veteran Pioneer Sikhs, 
who carry pickaxes and shovels as 
well as arms, and are equally good 
at fighting and road making. Ne- 
palese and Indian bullocks transport 
the supplies, and the soldiers have 
been furnished with the fur coats pro- 
vided for the British troops in China 
in the winter of 1900-1901. The British 
advance is north of Darjiling, between 
Sikkim and Bhutan, both of which are 
under English control, and through the 
Chumbi Valley to Giangze Jong, one of 
the best cultivated portions of Tibet with- 
in 150 miles of the holy city of Lhassa. 
The Dalai Lama has returned the letters 
addressed to him by Lord Curzon, the 
Viceroy of India, and the ostensible ob- 
ject of the British Mission is to establish 
direct diplomatic and trade relations 
with Tibet, which, being nominally under 
the suzerainty of China, has hitherto car- 
tied on its negotiations only through 
Pekin. Recently, however, the Dalai 


Lama has exchanged gifts directly with 
the Czar of Russia, and the British are 
determined that if there is to be any 
“open door ” to Tibet it shall be toward 
the south rather than toward the north. 
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It is an interesting revela- 
tion of national characteris- 
tics to contrast the English 
and Russian methods for reaching this 
most inaccessible city in the world. The 
English are now forcing their way 
through and over the highest mountains 
in the world in the dead of winter to gain 
by means of Maxims and eight-pounders 
an influence in Tibet equal to that recent- 
ly attained by Russia through some very 
skillful diplomatic work by Buddhist 
priests. Tsybikoff, a Russian Buriat by 
birth and educated at a Russian univer- 
sity, has recently returned from a year’s 
residence in Lhassa and presented to the 
Russian Geographical Society the first 
scientific report on Central Tibet and its 
capital. He took three meteorological 
observations a day for 235 days without 
a break in the record, secured many fine 
photographs and obtained a collection of 
317 volumes of Tibetan theological and 
scientific books written by distinguished 
lamas of the past nine centuries. The 
Russian Government sent to the Dalai 
Lama three hundred camel loads of pres- 
ents, including some American rifles and 
a set of the vestments of a bishop of the 
Greek Church. According to Tsybikoff’s 
observation the population of Tibet is not 
over two and half millions, but in the 
three monasteries there are 15,000 to 16,- 
ooo Buddhist monks as well as a large 
number of pilgrims. A Japanese Budd- 
hist priest, Ekai Kawaguchi, also brings 
with him much interesting information 
from Lhassa, where he spent two years 
in study of the ancient Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts of the Buddhist scriptures, 
and had several interviews with the Dalai 
Lama, the present incarnation of the 
Buddha, who is an intelligent young man 
of twenty-eight. 


Lhassa, the 
Sealed City 


Correspondents in the Far 
East respond but feebly to 
the demand for news from 
the seat of the prospective war, but the 
probability of a conflict is apparently in- 
creasing. The Russian proposals in 


Japan and 
Russia 


reply to those which were submitted by 
Japan were considered in a Cabinet meet- 
ing lasting three hours, to which were 
invited the leading Japanese statesmen 
and military officers, such as Marquis Ito, 
Yamagata 


Field Marshal and Count 
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Inouyé, former Ambassador to Korea. 
The Russian proposals were rejected, 
but it is announced that no ultimatum 
was issued by Japan. Both parties ex- 
press a willingness to continue the nego- 
tiations in the hope of a peaceful settle- 
ment, but at the same time active prepara- 
tions for war are continuing in Man- 
churia and Japan. The Russian fleet in 
the Mediterranean, consisting of two bat- 
tle ships, three cruisers and eleven tor- 
pedo boats, will Jeave for the Far East 
in a few days and Russian troops are 
moving night and day through Man- 
churia toward Port Arthur. United 
States Minister Allen has demanded a 
definite answer as to whether the Korean 
Government will open the port of Wiju 
on the Yalu River, opposite An Tung, 
which, according to the recent treaty 
between China and this country, is to be 
opened to commerce. Yongampho, 
where the Russians have been recently 
purchasing large tracts of land from the 
Koreans, is a port just south of the 
estuary of the Yalu. It was the encroach- 
ments of Russia here, in addition to her 
liberal interpretation of the concession to 
fell timber on the upper Yalu, which has 
so disturbed this “ Land of the Morning 
Calm,” and led to the belligerent attitude 
of Japan in defense of her own interests 
in the country. There has been some 
rioting at Mokphe, in which 17 Koreans 
were killed by a Japanese mob. 


& 


A young Russian revolution- 
ist, named Louban, fired two 
shots at Max Nordau at a Zionist ball 
in Paris, but without seriously injur- 
ing him. The assailant was a Zionist 
of the stricter sort, and opposed to the 
plan advocated by Dr. Nordau of ac- 
cepting the offer of the British Govern- 
ment to give to a Jewish colony a ter- 
ritory of 300 square miles in Uganda, 
East Africa. This is regarded by some 
Jews as an attempt to divert the Zion- 
ists from their ultimate aim of estab- 
lishing an independent Jewish nation 
in Palestine. The marriage of Israel 
Zangwill with Miss Edith Ayrton, 
daughter of the English physicist, has 
caused many of the Zionists to lose 
confidence in him as a proper leader of 
the movement in England. 


Zionists 

















Prospects of Arbitration With England 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Ex-SgcreTary oF STAT« 


‘HE INDEPENDENT asks me: What 
are the prospects of another arbi- 
tration treaty between the United 

States and England? My general an- 
swer to this question is that | regard the 
prospect as quite favorable. 

There are various reasons for this be- 
lief. In the first place, the relations be- 
tween the two countries have materially 
changed for the better since the Olney- 
Pauncefote arbitration treaty by a close 
vote failed of approval by the Senate in 
1897. The conduct of the British Gov- 
ernment and the sympathies of the Eng- 
lish people were so unmistakably friendly 
during the Spanish War in 1898 that 
even the Anglophobes in the United 
States relented in their hostility. The 
events of that year show that in any con- 
flict with a foreign Power we are reason- 
ably sure of the friendship of our kins- 
men across the sea. 

In 1897 the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
which had long been a source of disqui- 
etude between the two Governments, still 
stood as an obstacle to our independent 
action respecting the Isthmian Canal. 
With the benevolent acquiescence of 
Great Britain, we regained our freedom 
regarding this great enterprise in which 
our people are so deeply interested. 

At the time of the failure of the Olney- 
Pauncefote treaty the controversy over 
the Alaskan boundary was prominently 
before the Senate and the country. 
There was a prevailing sentiment with 
us that this question was not a fit subject 
for arbitration. These two controversies 
doubtless had a marked influence on the 
action of the Senate. Their elimination, 
so happily effected, from our relations 
with Great Britain removes two serious 
obstacles to a dispassionate consideration 
by that body of an arbitration treaty. 

In the past another sentiment has ex- 
erted an unfavorable influence upon the 
promotion of more harmonious relations 
with England. I refer to the Irish hos- 


tility to the British Government. A bet- 





ter state of feeling has entered into Par- 
liamentary politics, and its reflex influ- 
ence has been salutary in the United 
States, where the Irish vote has been and 
continues an important factor. 

The foregoing facts, I think, sustain 
the assertion that the relations between 
the two countries have materially 
changed for the better in the past six 
years. But there is still another fact 
which supports the belief that the present 
time is more propitious for securing ar 
arbitration treaty than in 1897. The 
Hague Conference of 1899 was a notable 
event for the peace of the world, and the 
creation of The Hague tribunal has been 
a great stride in advance for international 
arbitration. The resort to it during the 
present year by almost all of the Govern- 
ments of Europe and of three or more in 
America is a testimony to its utility that 
cannot fail to have a beneficial effect. 

Another event having relation to the 
question propounded by THe INDEPEND- 
ENT remains to be mentioned. Altho the 
British Parliament and the Congress of 
the United States years ago declared 
themselves in favor of some general pro- 
vision or convention for arbitration, and 
the effort was made in 1897 to bring this 
about, we have permitted France to take 
the lead of us and to enter into an arbi- 
tration treaty with England, her ancient 
and former inveterate enemy. It is mor- 
tifying to the friends of arbitration in the 
United States to note that our country 
has allowed a nation so alien in its racial 
and social relations to set us such a com- 
mendable example with our mother. 
country, to which we are bound by so 
many ties of kinship, language, religion 
and institutions. Such an event cannot 
fail to make the enactment of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great: Brit- 
ain much more easy of accomplishment. 

It is true that the Franco-British 
treaty is not so comprehensive as the ad- 
vocates of arbitration in this country 
would desire for ourselves, but it is a 
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great step in the right direction. It is 
well known that under The Hague con- 
vention no nation adhering to it is re- 
quired to resort to the tribunal created 
by that instrument. It is purely volun- 
tary on the part of the nations whether 
or not they submit their controversies to 
it. The advance in the Franco-British 
treaty is that in a specified class of cases 
the parties obligate themselves to send 
them to The Hague when diplomacy 
fails. It would be desirable in a treaty 
between us and the British that its scope 
be enlarged as fully as the judgment of 
the Senate would permit. 

In 1896 a conference of the friends of 
arbitration from all parts of the United 
States was held in Washington, notable 
both for the number and the representa- 
tive character of the citizens who took 
part in it. Resolutions were adopted 
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urging upon the President and the 
Senate the making of a treaty of arbi- 
tration first with Great Britain; and 
that similar conventions be made with 
other Powers. Its action was followed 
by the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 1897. 
That conference appointed a permanent 
National Committee. Its Executive 
Committee at a recent meeting in New 
York decided that the time was propi- 
tious for renewing efforts in favor of an 
arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
They have accordingly called the Nation- 
al Committee to meet in Washington on 
January 12th next, and to this meeting 
they have likewise invited a number of 
representative citizens from various sec- 
tions of the country, in order to concert 
measures to bring the subject anew to 
the attention of the United States Senate. 


Wasuincton, D, C. 
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The Year in Trade and Finance 


BY FRANK D, ROOT. 


N almost uninterrupted decline of 
A values, with a slight recovery in 
the closing month,—this has been 
the record of the year in the share mar- 
ket. Wages, increased in 1902 and in the 
early part of 1903, are now falling. Since 
the middle of the year, railroad earn- 
ings, gross and net, have shown a de- 
clining rate of increase over those of 
1902. The pig iron output, rising from 
January by successive new records to the 
unprecedented quantity of 398,000 tons 
per week on June Ist, has fallen to 251,- 
000 on December Ist, and even this re- 
duced product more than supplies the 
demand. In the first half of the year the 
furnaces could not keep pace with the 
wants of consumers. In 1902 we made 
17,821,000 tons; our actual product in 
the first half of 1903 was 9,707,000 tons; 
our output in the latter part of June was 
at the rate of 20,500,000 tons per annum ; 
on December Ist it had fallen to the rate 
of 13,000,000. But even this was more 
than could be sold. : 
This decline of share values, with the 
accompanying evidence of reaction in 


several important industries, has been un- 
expected and has seemed inexplicable to 
the majority, because crops have been 
abundant, the national Treasury was 
never so well supplied, the currency 
standard is not menaced, there has been 
no threat of complications with foreign 
nations, railroad traffic up to a recent 
date has been enormous, our foreign 
commerce has surpassed the record, and 
the volume of domestic trade has been 
large and of good character. 

The following tables show the market 
prices of the leading railroad and indus- 
trial shares at the beginning of the year, 
on May 25th, on November 12th (which 
may be regarded as the lowest point for 
a majority of them), and on the latest 
available date: 


RAILROADS. 

Jan. May Nov. Dec. 

2. 25. 12. 19. 
BEE vi ccncccwces 84% 73% 62% i 68% 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 100% 865 7254 79% 
Canadian Pacific...... 132% 126 116% 119% 

eer 178% 147% 1355 143 
Denver & BR. G...cece 40% 33 18 21% 
Pt ancenewadeaeeme 39% 33 255 30% 
Louisville & Nash..... 128% 112 99 106%, 

















Manhattan .........-- 149% 136 137 141% 
Metropolitan ........ 141 129 110% 121% 
Missouri Pacific....... 108% 108% 87% 93% 
M. ¥, Comtral...cccase 151% 124% 114% 119% 
Pennsylvania ........ 156 125% 110% 118% 
REAMINE 2.02. cesses 68 47% 38% ' 45% 
Rock Island.......... 50 36% 22% $ 24% 
Southern. Pacific...... 655% 48% 40% # 48% 
Texas & Pacific....... 41 30 22 24% 
Union Pacific......... 101 83% 69% 79 
WHR vs. She cwcerewe 30 25 18% 20% 
INDUSTRIAL COMPANIBS. 
Amalg. Copper........- 644% 60% 37% 48% 
Car & Foundry....... 36% 36 18% 19% 
Car & Foundry, pref.. 91% 87% 65% 67 
Amer. Locomotive..... 29% 22% 12% 16 
Amer. Locomotive, pr.. 93% 90 74% 17% 
Sapeiting ...sscccsces 43 47% 41% 49 
Smelting, pref........ 93% 944% 86 924% 
Amer. Sugar........-- 128% 122% 114% 124 
Colorado F. & I....... 81% 67 25% 27 
National Lead........ 28% 17%: 11% 15% 
National Lead, pref... 92 87 80 79% 
Rep. Iron & Steel..... 20% £15 6% 6% 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr.. 77% 75 48% 40% 
Tenn. Coal & Iron.... 60 54 26% 33% 
TAREE ccccccvssceccs 12% 12% 7 T™% 
Leather, pref......... 89 94 75 76 
“ees 36% 380% 104% 11 
U. 8. Steel, pref...... 86% 80 50% 56% 
Western Union........ 88% 81% 82% 86 


May 25th—the first full day of trad- 
ing on the Stock Exchange after Presi- 
dent Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, cut down and threw over his rail- 
way fences $1,000,000 worth of Western 
Union telegraph poles and wire—was a 
day of great and depressing sales. If fall- 
ing market prices occasionally made slight 
advances in the following six months, 
such brief upward movements were due 
mainly to the covering of “ short ” con- 
tracts. In the first week of December 
there were reports in the press that an 
agreement had been reached by the Penn- 
svlvania railway interests, on the one 
hand, and the Rockefeller-Gould forces 
on the other, with reference to certain 
concessions at Pittsburg, Chicago and 
New York. These reports have not yet 
been confirmed. They relate to a quarrel 
as to the effect of which upon the share 
market and the industrial situation 
opinions differ. 

At the beginning of the year, the mar- 
ket seemed to be quite strong. But the 
money stringency of the last quarter of 
the old year, the warning in Mr. Van- 
erlip’s address (October 31st), the of- 
ficial disclosure of a low state of reserves, 
and the conditions which suggested the 
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loan pool of $50,000,000 on December 
15th, led the banks to take a very con- 
servative course. Speculation for an ad- 
vance was thus discouraged. The mar- 
ket soon became dull and narrow. ‘In 
February the new publicity laws for cor- 
porations were enacted at Washington, 
and Judge Grosscup’s decision against 
the Beef Trust was announced. These 
events, with the Coal Strike Commis- 
sion’s award, in March, and the decision 
in the Northern Securities case, on April 
oth, were not approved by capitalists 
engaged in consolidating railroads and 
promoting Trust corporations by syndi- 
cates or otherwise. From the break 
which followed the Northern Securities 
decision, however, there was a consider- 
able recovery; but the market soon be- 
came dull again. 

There was life enough in it after Mr. 
Cassatt’s attack upon the Western Union 
poles and wires. Sales on May 25th were 
1,122,309 shares. Thereafter the market 
declined steadily, apparently under pres- 
sure and without any cause that could 
be seen in the general situation, except 
in the city building industry (which be- 
gan in May to be affected by blackmail- 
ing strikes in New York), and in the 
cotton market, where wild speculation 
disturbed the mills. In July, a receiver 
for the Shipyard Trust was appointed, 
and the door was opened for those re- 
markable disclosures as to the methods 
of Trust syndicates and promotion which 
have not. yet been completed. Values 
continued to fall; weakness was seen in 
the shares of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Steel Corporation; great biocks 
of stock were thrown upon the market; 
rumors were heard that the Standard Oil 
multi-millionaires were engaged in a 
campaign of relentless depression. First- 
class securities were sacrificed for the 
protection of holdings of undigested and 
possibly indigestible industrial issues 
which the banks were unwilling to retain 
or accept as security for loans. On 
August roth, a large majority of the 
active stocks were lower than on: any 
other date since January Ist. The°con- 
servative Financial Chronicle remarked 
that there was “a vague fear of some 
potent agency working against values, 
which has not yet been fully disclosed or 
explained.” 
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Observers began to ask whether this 
strange decline of shares would affect the 
condition of business throughout the 
country. Most of them could not un- 
derstand why it should, in the face of 
large crops, heavy railroad traffic, pre- 
vailing peace, and general prosperity. 
They had yet to learn that the vast and 
complicated network of interests center- 
ing in the New York Stock Exchange 
and in New York’s financial institutions, 
and extending thousands of miles from 
that cjty, cannot wholly escape when 
share values fall as they have fallen this 
year. 

In September it began to be seen that 
the consumptive demand for iron and 
steel had been checked. General decline 
was hastened by this discovery. What 
were the causes of this unexpected 
change in the condition of the iron and 
steel trade, a change exerting great in- 
fluence because the iron trade barometer, 
always carefully watched, had now be- 
come more sensitive and was more plain- 
ly to be seen, owing to the prominence of 
Steel Trust shares in the daily transac- 
tions of the Stock Exchange? 

To the folly of labor unions in the 
building industry of New York and sev- 
eral other cities a part, but not all, of this 
change was due—unions ruled by such 
rascally leaders as Parks, who is now in 
the penitentiary. In New York alone 
these deluded workingmen compelled a 
long suspension of work upon $90,000,- 
ooo worth of steel frame buildings and 
caused $50,000,009 to be withheld from 
investment in similar structures. Add- 
ing the effect of strikes of the same kind 
elsewhere, one can easily see how the 
demand for steel was reduced. Failing 
demand depressed the market price of 
Steel Trust shares; other shares yielded 
in sympathy or because this seemed to 
be evidence of a decline of prosperity. 
Thus those who had been artificially de- 
pressing the market were assisted, and 
their task was made easier. 

But the change in the iron trade was 
also due to other causes, one of them 
having been the prolonged decline of 
share values, temporarily or permanently 
embarrassing many persons and compel- 
ling them to give up or defer projects in 
which iron or steel would have been 
needed. Such embarrassment—the re- 
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sult of unsuccessful speculation or unfor- 
tunate investment—has been felt here 
and there all over the land by those who 
may be called capitalists of the middle 
class. For the absorption of the enor- 
mous current output of iron and steel the 
continued prosperity and ease of this 
class were necessary. This output had 
risen on June Ist, as has been shown, to 
the rate of 20,500,000 tons per annum, a 
quantity exceeding the combined outputs 
of Great Britain, Germany, France and 
Belgium in 1902. Labor strikes, with 
the restraint imposed by investment 
losses and the consequent impairment of 
credit, cut down the sales of steel, put 


- out the fires in more than one-fourth of 


the iron furnaces, and caused the divi- 
dend on Steel Trust common shares to 
be reduced by one-half. 

It was in October that this dividend 
was cut in two. At the beginning of the 
year the great Corporation announced 
that its net earnings for 1902 had been 
$132,000,000; that out of this there re- 
mained a surplus of $34,000,000 after the 
payment of fixed charges and dividends. 
and the setting aside of a large sum for 
depreciation and sinking funds; and that 
the orders on hand were for 5,347,213 
tons of its products, against 4,497,749 
tons one year earlier. On October Ist of 
the present year, however, the orders on 
hand were for only 3,728,000 tons. The 
price of common shares touched $10 on 
November roth, when the preferred were 
sold at $4934. Up to the present time 
these have been the lowest figures. The 
Corporation has undertaken to protect its 
27,000 employees who, under the terms 
of its profit-sharing plan, took 49,000 
shares of the preferred stock at $8214 

The prices of certain steel products 
have recently been reduced by the Cor- 
poration or by the pools in which it ex- 
erts a controlling influence. But railroad 
rails have thus far remained at the com- 
bination price of $28, altho sales for ex- 
port have been made at prices that net 
not more than $18 or $19 at the mill, 
where American buyers must pay $28 or 
get along without the goods. Attempting 
to make up in part by exports for the fail- 
ing domestic demand, the combined man- 
ufacturers have induced the Eastern 
trunk lines to reduce by one-third the 
freight charges on rails from Pittsburg 
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to tidewater, but only on rails that are to 
be shipped to foreign countries. 

In the last quarter of the year the de- 
pressing force of the decline of share 
values was keenly felt in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and some other cities, whose 
capitalists were constrained to join in the 
movement of general liquidation. Phila- 
delphia suffered severely by reason of the 
unfortunate interest of many of her peo- 
ple in the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company, a concern whose works and 
other properties are on the Canadian side 
of the Sault Ste. Marie, and whose enor- 
mous capitalization did not prevent it 
from going into bankruptcy for inability 
to pay a debt of $5,000,000. In the case 
of this failure persons of very moderate 
means lost all their savings, having been 
led to invest them because the company 
appeared to have the support of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or of 
some of that corporation’s prominent 
officers. 

Wages have been reduced, as one re- 

sult of the decline of share values, and 
the effect of this decline upon the demand 
from consumers; but the reduction has 
not become general. Railroad companies 
have sought to cut down expenses by re- 
ducing the number of employees in their 
shops. A large reduction is impending 
in all those plants of the Steel Corpora- 
tion where annual scales have not been 
fixed by agreement with labor unions. 
More than 100,000 hands in the North- 
ern cotton factories have recently lost 
.10 per cent., owing chiefly to the in- 
creased price of cotton, for which it is 
extremely difficult to obtain compensa- 
tion by adding to the price of finished 
goods. In the early part of the year it 
was expected that the general advance of 
railroad wages—following the voluntary 
increase of 10 per cent. on the Pennsyl- 
vania road in November, 1902—would so 
add to the cost of operation that the net 
earnings would be no larger than last 
year’s. , There has been, however, not 
only a great increase of gross earnings, 
but also a very comfortable increase of 
net, altho the rate of increase has been 
declining since July. 

At the close of the year there seems 
to be some renewal of confidence, shown 
partly by an advance of share values in 

December—amounting, as indicated in 
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the tables above, to an average of from 
5 to 7 points in active stocks—and by the 
successful and prompt negotiation of sev- 
eral large loans for railway companies. 

-Out of the capitalization of the great 
corporations commonly known as Trusts 
about 45 per cent. of water has been 
squeezed during the last two years and 
a half. That is to say, the shares of one 
hundred such corporations, which at 
their highest market figures were valued 
at a little more than $4,000,000,000, are 
worth but about $2,200,000,000 at the re- 
cent low quotations. New incorpora- 
tions have been only $1,572,201,000 (par 
value) in the eleven months ending with 
November, against $2,520,828,000 in the 
corresponding months of 1902; and the 
monthly total in November of the pres- 
ent year had fallen to only $56,000,000. 

The public has acquired, at a high 
price, much useful information about 
these incorporated combinations, while 
shares have been declining. Thanks to 
the studies of economists, the work of 
keen critics, the confessions of embar- 
rassed promoters, and especially to 
the astounding history of the Shipyard 
Trust, it cannot now be led to believe 
that the average Trust-maker is moved: 
by either philanthropy or patriotism. It 
has looked behind the scenes. It has 
come to understand the generous ap- 
praisal of constituent companies, the 
methods of syndicates that are contented 
with profits of $50,000,000, the process 
of unloading and distributing the new 
shares that are half water, the real value 
of promoters’ talk about the economies 
of combination. There should be such 
economies, but the public now justly 
thinks that they are the last thing to 
which the average Trust-maker turns his 
attention. Not until the storm is at hand 
do the people hear of the officers of some 
of our greatest Trusts making those 
economical consolidations and those re- 
ductions of. superfluous forces which 
should have been made at the beginning. 
The enormous overcapitalization itself 
tends to prevent some of those economies 
that are practiced in small companies 
reasonably capitalized. 

At the beginning of the year the 
whole structure of industrial corporation 
finance was in a very vulnerable condi- 
tion. Market values were inflated and 
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the public had its fill of shares, altho 
many remained to be “ distributed.” 
Liquidation, to some extent, could not 
long have been avoided. Some believe 
that it was precipitated, prolonged and 
forced to an unnatural extreme by the 
- continuous and irresistible pressure of a 
small group of very powerful capitalists, 
to serve their personal ends. The course 
of the market following Mr. Cassatt’s 
destruction of Western Union property, 
in May, and the character of the continu- 
ous selling movement, warranted by 
nothing in the general industrial and 
commercial situation, confirmed the be- 
lief of a considerable number that the 
Standard Oil group, jointly interested 
with Mr. Gould in that railway invasion 
of the East by way of Pittsburg which 
had excited Mr. Cassatt’s ire, were ex- 
erting their enormous power not only to 
bring this adversary to terms, but in- 
cidentally to accomplish other purposes 
in the industrial as well as the railway 
field. The theory can at present be 
neither supported nor overthrown by 
proof. Mr. Rockefeller is not accus- 
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tomed to publish affidavits as to his 
financial transactions. Men familiar with 
the methods of Stock Exchange trading 
and, speculation know’ how liquidation 
could have been hastened and prolonged 
by the depressing force of almost unlim- 
ited capital, skillfully and relentlessly ap- 
plied ; how the disclosure of responsibility 
for even such a movement could be 
prevented; how a mere suspicion of an 
active interest of so great ‘a force in 
causing depression would bring so many 
reinforcements that only occasional 
touches from the master hand would be 
needed. The idea appeals to the imagina- 
tion because of themagnitude of the forces 
said to be in conflict, and the possibility 
of carrying on such a campaign, by 
means of certain available agencies, in 
comparative secrecy. No account of the 
year’s financial drift is complete that 
overlooks the acceptance of this theory 
by some who realize how inaccessible the 
proofs in such cases are, and admit that 
events of the near future may compel a 
definite rejection of it. 
New York City. 


The Blessed Day 


BY; HARRIETT McEWEN; KIMBALL 


Once more the blessed day is here, 
Toward which long ages tended: 
In whose most wondrous mystery 
All prophecies were ended; 
And at whose ever glad return 
All Christian hearts with ardor burn. 


Once more our salutations flow 
While Christmas bells are pealing; 
Once more before the altar-throne 
Of Christ His own are kneeling, 
And there, however far apart, 
They reach each other, heart to heart. 








And there to each He cometh down 
As once from Heaven descending, 

To seek in each a dwelling-place 
And bring the joy unending; 

To each He comes, to you and me, 

And comes again in mystery. 


O, happy heart that opens. wide 
This Lord and King receiving, 
O, happy heart that holds Him fast, 
Not faithless, but believing! 
O, blessed bond they only know 
Who with this common joy o’erflow! 
Portsmouth, N. H, 























An Old Time Christmas 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


HE world that we lived in when I 
was a child would seem silent and 
empty to this generation. There 

were no railways in it, no automobiles 
or trolleys, no telegraphs, not one anx- 
ious whisper about Trusts or Labor 
Unions. 

The Virginia village, which was our 
home, consisted of two sleepy streets, 
lined with Lombardy poplars, creeping 
ketween a slow moving river and silent, 
brooding hills. Important news from 
the world outside was brought to us, 
when necessary, by a man on a galloping 
horse. But such haste seldom was 
thought necessary. Nobody was in a 
hurry to hear the news. Nobody was in 
a hurry to do anything, least of all to 
work or make money. It mattered little 
then whether you had money or not. If 
you were born into a good family and 
were “converted,” you were considered 
' safe for.this world and the next. In- 
comes were all small alike. There were 
no operas, no trips to Europe, no sum- 
mer jaunts to drain on them. Worth 
and Dovcet were as yet unborn. 

Polly Vance, in her little house down 
the lane, made for our mothers their oc- 
casional silk gowns with great applause, 
as she had done for their mothers forty 
years ago. 

Jvst beyond Polly’s, where the shady 
lane crept in between the hills, Miss Fe- 
licia Devinny lived, who dyed our old 
dresses and wove all the rag carpets. 
Miss Felicia knew every strip of cloth 
in those rag balls. 

“T see your mother has cut up her red 
cape,” she would say. “ Why, I could 
have dyed it brown and she would have 
had another year out of it. But it will 
give a very rich effect to the carpet; I 
don’t deny that. Dear Fred spoke of 
that cape the other day. ‘Such ‘a pure 


bit of crimson,’ he said; ‘ it gladdened his 
eyes.” 
artist!” 
But if we dressed plainly, we were fed 
like kings. 


Poor fellow, he is such a true 


From the fat fields on the 





other side of the river came all kinds of 
meat and fruits; from the mountains the 
hunters brought pheasants, venison and 
bear meat. Then, too, Miss Felicia had 
hives of bees in her garden, set in the 
midst of great beds of mignonette. The 
poor lady worked with the bees, and 
gathered the honey, but it was her 
brother Fred who sold it and put the 
money in his pocket. Sometimes she 
would find a spoonful of the white, de- 
licious stuff which he had left, and she 
would put it on a dainty china saucer, and 
carry it to one of the neighbors. 

“ Just a taste, my dear, for your tea,” 
she would say, her thin face quite red 
with pleasure. “Do observe whether 
you can detect the flavor of the mignon- 
ette. That is my own device. Oh, dear, 
I wish we did not have to sell the honey! 
I am so fond of the bees. ‘ Messieurs, 
mes amis,’ I call them. They are so 
friendly to me. -I feel as if the honey 
was their gift to me, they work so hard 
to make it. If we only could give it all 
away—only think how delightful! But 
poor Fred must have his tobacco and— 
and—other necessities.” She would 
make her queer little French courtesy 
and go away, and then run back to beg 
us not to think she “begrudged the 
honey to dear Fred. He was so lonely— 
so depressed since poor Stacey died. 
They know,”—glancing upward, her 
poor old eyes full of tears,—‘ whether I 
begrudge the boy anything.” 

The Devinnys had been once the De 
Vignauds, and there was blood in their 
veins which made them cry and laugh 
when we Scotch-Irish folk would be 
grimly silent. There was a whisper that 
on one or two bits of Miss Felicia’s rare 
china there was a crest and a motto. But 
she never spoke of her birth, and, of 
course, no one asked a question. 

She had wandered up to our village 
years ago from the South, and at once 
began to weave and dye. But she made 
so many funny mistakes at first that the 
townsfolk were sure she was only learn- 
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ing her trades, and so were very patient 
with her. We children loved to sit in the 
afternoons in her clean kitchen beside the 
loom, where the little demoiselle in her 
coarse blue gown sat perched on her high 
stool, chatting gayly and throwing her 
shuttle to and fro. No one in town was 
so poor as she, but there was a distinc- 
tion about her to which everybody, white 
and black, gave homage. Was it in her 
delicate little hands or the carriage of her 
head, or her low voice? Nobody could 
tell. 

Colonel Shore—and who knew the 
world better?—declared loudly, “ Miss 
Devinny may be fifty, but she is a jeune 
fille, and will be if she lives to be a hun- 
dred.” 

After a while appeared her brother 
and his wife, Anastasie, and little Hilary. 
Stacy, as she was called, taught dancing. 
All the children crowded to her to learn 
to valse and schottische. She was a thin, 
merry little woman. While she lived 
Fred was able to practice comfortably on 
his violin all day. In the evening she 
cooked a game dinner for him, which he 
always washed down with Burgundy. 

“Why don’t you play for your wife’s 
pupils, Devinny?” the Colonel asked him 
one day. “ You’d save her the hire of 
that darky fiddler.” 

Anastasie’s blue eyes flashed. “Is it 
that you would have me degrade my 
husband?” she cried. 

Fred said nothing, but he drew his 
bow across the strings with a longing 
wail, and turned his melancholy gaze to 
the window skyward. 

Stacy worked harder and grew thin- 
ner every day; laughing, and losing her 
breath oftener as she laughed, until one 
morning it left her altogether, and Fred, 
much dismayed, was forced to lay her 
away to rest, still smiling. 

Felicia worked far into the nights that 
summer, to give dear Fred time, she 
said, to find employment suited to his 
great talents. He wrote poems inces- 
santly for the Richmond Literary Mes- 
senger, the only magazine then in the 
South. They always came back. Then 
he sent them to the weekly county paper, 
with the same ill luck. At last one was 
published, and he bought some strips of 
pink satin and had the poem printed on 
them, and presented them to the ladies in 
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town. The satin smelled strongly of 
violets. Everything about Fred smelled 
of violets. 


He was tall, thin man, with a black 
mustache and shifty, pale blue eyes; the 
very type of Ivanhoe, we children 
thought. Could anything be more 
knightly than his fur-lined cloak, and the 
haughty way in which he threw the left 
corner of it over his right shoulder? We 
would rush to the windows to see him 
pass. He was gay and affable in his 
bearing to everybody in town, with the 
true manner, we thought, of a prince of 
the blood, except to old Doctor Morris, 
to whose church Miss Felicia belonged: 
The kind old man always looked sternly 
at Fred when they met on the street, and 
he would speak a few words to him in 
French. After that Fred would stride 
haughtily around the corner whenever he 
saw the old man coming. 

He began to complain, too, of the noise 
of the shuttles and the smell of the vats; 
so poor Felicia carried her loom and dye- 
pots to an old stable at the end of the lot. 
Dr. Morris one day came to make a pas- 
toral call and found Fred in the parlor, 
lolling before the open fire, violin in 
hand, flowers in the windows and the 
perfume of violets abroad in the air. The 
old man nodded to him and pushed on 
down to the stable, where Miss Felicia, 
blue with cold, was at work at her loom, 
and Hilary, wrapped in an old cloak, was 
learning his letters. The cracked old 
stove, on which a pot of purple dye was 
boiling, poured forth smoke, but no heat. 

The Doctor shivered as he sat down, 
and smiling, opened his prayer book, and 
proceeded according to routine to hear 
the boy say his catechism. 

“What is your name, my child?” he 
said. 

Hilary drew a frightened breath, then 
“Edouard St. Hilaire, Comte de 
Vigneaud, et pair de France,” he recited 
shrilly. 

“ Ah!” cried Felicia in dismay, but the 
Doctor did not look up. He finished the 
catechism, and then prayed with them 
and bade them good-bye. 

“ Peace be upon this—house,” he said 
as he left the stable. He went back to 
the parlor, where, judging from the 
furious clamor which promptly arose, he 
did not bring peace. 
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“It is my son’s name and title!” Fred 


shrieked. ‘“ Why shall he not claim 
them? Why shall I not banish Felicia 
to the stable? She demeans her race! 
She makes of herself a servant in the 
eyes of all—a scullion! ” 

Nobody heard the Doctor’s answer. 
Sut, that night, he wrote a long letter to 
the head of the great firm of Choteaud, 
in St. Louis, reminding him that they 
“had been schoolboys together and that 
he never before had asked a favor of 
him,” etc., etc. 

Weeks passed before the answer came. 
Fred shut himself up in the little parlor 
with his flowers and violin. He wrote 
now and then, but slept much. Colonel 
Shore said openly that he had given up 
Burgundy and taken to old Bourbon. 

There was, too, a strange change in 
Miss Felicia. Since little Hilary came his 
old aunt had been his playfellow and 
slave. Even when his mother lived it 
was Miss Felicia who bathed him, and 
curled his yellow hair, and made for him 
those extraordinary scarlet trousers 
which amazed the town. She used to 
weave until midnight all week to save 
Saturday afternoons for “ Hilary’s 
fétes.” 

We children never had known such 
fétes. How we stamped up that rocky 
path to the sunny glade on top of the 
mountain, each child with its basket, 
Miss Felicia panting in front, a huge 
panier on one arm and the fat little fel- 
low on the other. Such games as she 
knew, such songs! When she solemnly 
unpacked the cold meat and the bottles 
of vinegar, molasses and water, you felt 
it was a true royal banquet. Before the 
day was over she was younger than any 
of us. I can see her now, her eyes shin- 
ing, her hair down, dancing with the boy, 
when we played “Sur le pont d’Avig- 
non.” 

“Les beaux Messieurs font—comme 
ca! Et puis éencore—comme ca,” while 
we posed, and pirouetted until we 
tumbled on the grass breathless. 

But Saturday after Saturday passed 
now, and we were bidden to no fétes. 

After his mother died the boy never 
was out of Miss Felicia’s sight. But 


now, when we went to sit beside the loom 
to watch the shuttles flying, she always 
was alone. 


Her cheeks, we thought, 
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looked gray and worn with tears, tho she 
always tried to laugh and sing when we 
came in. 

When she trundled the rolls of carpet 
home on her wheelbarrow the scarlet- 
legged baby had always trotted beside 
her. What with his hand-springs and 
her calling on everybody to look, it had 
always been a kind of triumphal proces- 
sion. 

Now she pushed the heavy barrow up 
the hilly street alone, and looked like a 
beast of burden. ‘ 

One woman in the town, who had a 
habit of mothering every hurt living 
creature, drew Felicia into our door one 
day. 

“Where is your baby, my dear?” she 
said. : 

The woman cried out as if she had 
been struck. “ Fred will not let him sleep 
with me, nor eat with me, nor come 
where I am! He says I have disgraced 
my family. I have not heard my boy 
speak for three days.” 

Things were in this state when Dr. 
Morris one day went with a letter in his 
hand to Fred. 

“T have here the offer of a position 
for you with the Chouteauds as foreign 
corresponding clerk at a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars,” he said. “ You are a good 
French scholar. The duties will be easy. 
You are to report at once.” 

“T thank you for your energy in rid- 
ding the town of me,” said Fred smiling. 

“ Both you and the town will be bene- 
fited,” the Doctor said curtly, and left 
him. 

For three days Fred was busy in 
preparation. On the evening of the third 
the big steamboat “ Messenger ” stopped 
at the wharf. Her whistles shrieked and 
her long lines of lights shone against the 
darkness. 

Now the garden of our house opened 
on to the river, and Felicia’s friend (The 
Mother, as people called her) was tying 
up her jasmine when Fred. Devinny 
passed, carrying a carpet sack. . His sis- 
ter came running after him, breathless. 

He stopped. 

“You will not go without kissing me 
good-bye!” she cried. “ And I—I can- 
not find Hilary! Oh, Fred, what have 
you done with Hilary?” 

“ He goes with me,” said Fred. 
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is on the boat now. Did you think I 
would leave my son here to be made a 
laborer by you?” 

He was very calm, but the poor lady 
was quite crazed. She cried out and held 
his arms by force. “ You can’t do it! 
You can’t do it! The firm won’t have a 
man with a child—” 

“Firm? You don’t suppose I am go- 
ing to slave behind a desk in St. Louis? 
I go to New Orleans. I shall make a 
fortune there. In a week—in a night! 
Then I shall claim my place in France 
and my title—” 

“Oh, I know! You’re going to the 
cards again! You have tried them be- 
fore!” She stood in front of him. 
“ Frederick,” she said in a hoarse whis- 
per, “leave me the boy. Look at me! 
I have nothing. I am an old woman. I 
did not marry; I have had no lover—no 
child. I never have had anything good 
in my life but him. I'll work harder. [ll 
make him rich. I'll make him a gentle- 
man—” 

Fred shook her off. One or two men 
who had been smoking on the veranda 
now came hastily out of the darkness. 

“You can’t interfere,” said one as they 
passed. “ He ought to be kicked into the 
river, but—the child is his—” 

“T’ll manage the brute,” muttered 
Colonel Shore. “ Fred, my dear fellow, 
hear reason. What can you do with a 
baby like that? Leave him with Miss 
Felicia until you have made your for- 
tune, and then come back for them.” 

Fred showed his teeth like an angry 
dog. He bowed low to them. “I thank 
you for your zeal in my affairs, gentle- 
men. You know nothing of me nor of 
my class. It is—pardon me—” waving 
his white hand, “ different from yours. 
My sister has renounced it. She may re- 
main with you. She is—canaille!” and 
shaking his fingers contemptuously, he 
strode down to the boat, which was now 
loosed from its moorings. Felicia stood 
panting for breath as the great dark hulk 
swung out into the river, its lines! of 
lamps quivering like cords of light 
thrown across the black night. . The wild, 
melancholy chant of the negro deck 
hands came back like a funeral wail. 

Felicia stared at us. “Is Hilary gone? 
Hilary—” she said. 

“No! Look—there he is!” 


cried 
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Colonel Shore. “ Fred has brought him 
on deck. Can’t you see him? He is 
making the boy kiss his hand to you. 
That is to say he is coming back.” 

“Yes! Yes! That is what he means!” 
cried the poor lady, kissing both her 
hands to them, with sobs and laughter. 
“You’re coming back! You’re coming 
back, Bebé!” 

When the boat had gone into the night 
they led her into the house. 

“ Well, perhaps,” muttered the Colonel, 
“Fred did mean that—eh? What d’ye 
think? Even the devil isn’t all black.” 

Two weeks after that the “ Mes- 
senger” was burned at night to the 
water’s edge, on the lower Mississippi. 
Hundreds of lives were lost. Many of 
my old readers will remember that hor- 
ror of their childhood. 

Major Kean, of our town, was one of 
the passengers, but he was saved. He 
was ill when he was brought home, but 
gave Dr. Morris an account of the acci- 
dent. 

“Devinny? Oh, yes. He was on 
board with his child. Both were lost. 
Fred was in the lower cabin playing 
poker and the boy was asleep on a bench. 
He was afraid to go up to bed alone. 
After the explosion the water was full 
of the dead and dying. You could see 
them by the flames. I got hold of a keg 
and so was saved. Devinny was sinking 
when I saw him. He couldn’t swim. He 
was trying to hold the boy up. I saw 
the little red legs going down. Yes, they 
were both lost. Tell that poor woman, 
but—don’t say anything about the poker, 
eh, Morris? ” 

Then Miss Felicia became the charge 
of the village. From our pompous little 
Mayor, who promptly sent her a barrel 
of hams, to old Jo Biggs, the carter, who 
spent every evening in tending her bees, 
every hand was held out to help her. 
She never wept and seldom spoke, but 
grew thinner and whiter every day. 
Nothing would induce her to leave her 
house over-night. 

“T have no doubt,” said Mrs. Colonel 
Shore, “that she thinks Fred’s spirit or 
the child’s will return to it. She is on 
watch for them.” 

“Oh, if it is only Fred’s ghost that 
turns up!” cried the Colonel. “ But— 
the poor old girl don’t know it, but there 

















was a big load lifted out of her life when 
that boat took fire.” 

“Samuel,” said Mrs. Shore, sternly, 
“De mortuis—you know.” For even 
women brought scraps of Latin into their 
talk at that time. 

The winter crept on, and Christmas 
came near. The whole village was fever- 
ish with excitement. You never heard 
in those days of Santa Claus or St. 
Nicholas or of Christmas trees. These 
are modern, foreign fahsions. We had 
only the fact of the Birth in the Stable, of 
the Holy Child in his mother’s arms, 
watching us on his day to see if we loved 
each other, and tried to make everybody 
happy, from old grandfather by the fire 
to the black wretches in the stone gaol 
yonder, stretching their hands out of the 
cell window and calling to us as we 
passed by. We believed that the same 
fairies who made the queer rings in the 
grass in summer were sent by him on 
Christmas eve to fill our stockings and 
pile up toys and books on the testors of 
the beds. We had but the one great 
holiday then, but the fun and love of it 
warmed and lighted the whole year. 

Dr. Morris and Father Vincent usually 
were the chief promoters of all plans for 
the great day, but this year they had 
gone to the Mississippi to look after the 
survivors of the wreck and to bury the 
dead. 

One day, a week before Christmas, the 
Mother, who was busy in the kitchen 
with huge piles of mince meat and plum 
cakes, stopped short. “I have an idea!” 
she said. “I know what will comfort 
her.” She did not name her, for the 
dumb, pale woman was always first then 
in everybody’s mind. She washed the 
flour from her pretty arms, took off her 
great white apron, and soon was in Fe- 
licia’s kitchen, making up the fire and 
brewing a cup of tea. 

“T went into that cabin by the wharf 
just now,” she chatted on. “ You know? 
Where old black Pink lived and her six 
grandchildren. She died the other day, 
and the baby, too. They were buried in 
one grave.” 

“ Buried?” said Felicia, staring into 
the fire. “ That poor black baby could 
be laid under the grass—with prayers 
and love. The fishes will not eat his lit- 
tle body—” 
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Her friend gasped a little, but went on. 
“ The other children have no one to care 
for them. I found them without a fire 
this morning and nothing to eat. The 
poor little black things have no Christ- 
mas to look forward to.” 

Miss Felicia turned quickly, her dull 
eyes lighting. “ Hungry?” 

“Yes.” She set down the tea pot. 
“T thought, Felicia—if you would try to 
make them happy? To bring them close 
to the Child on his day? Wouldn't it 
make Hilary glad? Think a minute. He 
was such a kind, friendly little soul. 
Wherever he is—doesn’t he want you to 
do this thing? ” 

So that was the way that Miss Felicia 
began to work for Pink’s children that 
week. She would break down some- 
times, and pant for breath and cry, for 
her strength was nearly gone. 

“They have no clothes,” the Mother 
would say. “ Here is some old flannel. 
Give it a dip in the logwood pot and we 
can make the girls fine purple gowns of 
it.” 

Or: “ Their feet are all frost-bitten. 
If you finish that bit of carpet you could 
buy them shoes,” and so on, until the 
poor lady scarcely stopped to eat or sleep, 
she worked so hard to give them all they 
needed. “It is Hilary’s plan!” she 
would tell us, her eyes kindling. “ Hil- 
ary wants them to have a Christmas like 
you other children. But I must get to 
work. I am afraid I shall not be ready.” 

However, she had many helpers, and 
by Christmas Eve the little parlor was 
filled with purple frocks and stout stock- 
ings and dolls and toy guns and little 
breeches, green and gray. “ Not red,” 
she cried, “ I couldn’t make them red.” 

“No, indeed,” said the Mother. “I 
will bring the children up early in the 
morning.’ 

In the night the “ Kentucky Belle” 
came up from below, and Father Vincent 
and Doctor Morris arrived. They had 
found Fred’s body and buried if. 

Pink’s children’ had suspicions of what 
was awaiting them, and very early on 
Christmas Day came to Miss Felicia’s 
door in a body. She let them in, trem- 
bling and crying while she laughed. 
“ These are for you—yes. It is Hilary, 
my own child, who gives them to you. 
Put on the stockings first, now the shoes. 
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No, the breeches are for the boys. Here 
are your guns, and the dolls. But you 
understand? It is Hilary who sends 
them. He—” 

“ Yes—yes,” said the Mother, anxious- 
ly. “ Now, be off home. There’s a good 
breakfast for you there. Felicia, here 
are some of your friends. They—we 
came to wish you a happy Christmas—” 
she sobbed a little, and kissed her, and 
then stood back as all the neighbors 
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quickly came in, each bearing some gift 
which they hoped would make her life a 
little brighter. 

And as Felicia was stammering out 
her thanks there was a sudden silence, 
the crowd drew back, and in the door- 
way stood Doctor Morris and Father 
Vincent, and between them—Hilary! 

Hilary, his curls flying, his breeches 
red and torn, shouting and crying as he 
ran and jumped into her arms. 

PuiLapELeHia, Pa, 


Do 


The Gospel Stories of the Virgin 
Birth 


BY BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D. 


Prorgssor oF New TsstTAMENT CRITICISM AND INTERPRETATION IN YALE UNIVERSITY 


T is a misfortune of the Church that 

| the historical interpretation of 

Scripture seldom comes to its own, 

until the magical has first been given full 

control, and, through more or less of dis- 
aster, has been found wanting. 

In such a case as the adapted fable of 
Jonah, or the purified creation myth of 
Genesis, historical interpretation, hav- 
ing no theory of inerrancy to defend, 
was prepared to treat legend as legend, 
myth as myth, without denying that to 
the inspired writer who makes them the 
vehicle of his religious teaching they 
were substantial facts. Hence, it was not 
diverted from the ethical, didactic aim, 
which with the sacred author is the vital 
thing. The rival method is a direct de- 
scendant of that which searched the 
Scriptures as in themselves the medium 
of eternal life, instead of merely testify- 
ing to him who does convey it (John 
5:39). This method is so preoccupied 
with defending a theory of inspiration 
which precludes the appearance in can- 
onical historians of those elements of le- 
gend and misconception, so abundantly 
found in all others, that the essence of 
the matter, the author’s didactic aim, lies 
often wholly obscured until the apolo- 
getic structure has collapsed. 





It is too soon to say that collapse is 
imminent in the defense of the Gospel 
stories of the Virgin Birth. There has 
been, indeed, a century of fersistent ob- 
jection to their historicity on grounds of 
Church history and internal evidence. 
Critics have appealed to the stedfast re- 
fusal of -the conservative element of the 
Palestinian Church to admit the doc- 
trine; to its relatively late appearance in 
gospel tradition; to the mutual irrecon- 
cilability and generally legendary char- 
acter of these chapters of Matthew and 
Luke; to the absence of any such concep- 
tion of Jesus’s origin, or any knowledge 
of it, in the Pauline Epistles, Mark or 
any other New Testament writing; to 
the different idea presented by Paul 
(Rom. 1:3, 4), and even by many pas- 
sages of the Gospels (e. g., Mark 3: 20, 
21; 6:1-3, and parallels, John 1:45), 
Acts (3: 22-26), and the very genealo- 
gies of Matthew and Luke themselves— 
all without convincing effect. Within the 
last few years has coine the discovery of 
a manuscript of the Gospels presenting 
a form of the text older than any hither- 
to known, wherein the statement is that 
“Joseph, the husband of Mary, begat 
Jesus;”’ and this strange and self-con- 
tradictory reading of the Sinaitic Syriac 
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has been subsequently reinforced by ad- 
ditional textual evidence. No wonder, 
then, that in Germany and England con- 
flict over the clauses of the Creed, “ con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary,” has been renewed with 
redoubled ardor; for textual criticism, 
once as anathema as the higher criticism 
now is, has been recognized to-day, as 
the friend and ally of orthodoxy. But 
even textual evidence scarcely suggests 
to the mass of conservative minds a ques- 
tion of this long-established belief. It 
would be premature, indeed, to talk of its 
collapse. 

Nor does the season when Christen- 
dom celebrates the “ unspeakable gift ” 
of God seem opportune for any icono- 
clastic remarshaling of evidences, old 
or new, against that “sweet story of 
old,” whose literal historicity seems to 
some an indispensable basis of their be- 
lief in the doctrine of incarnation. This, 
too, is not our purpose. 

But it is surely neither premature nor 
inopportune that we apply to these art- 
less narratives that true historical inter- 
pretation which is independent of the 
question whether their authors are nar- 
rating historical fact, or only employing 
what they deem such, in the interest of 
a higher purpose. 

Regarding this didactic aim, two 
things may be set down as certain, which 
at once raise the whole controversy to a 
higher plane. (1) It is certain that our 
first and third evangelists did not in- 
tend to furnish by this means a basis for 
the doctrine of incarnation ; nor had they 
any idea of attributing to Jesus in this 
way a superhuman nature. (2) It is 
equally certain, for largely identical rea- 
sons, that the Graeco-Roman, mytholog- 
ical idea of a demi-god, born of a hu- 
man mother by a divine father, was 
wholly alien to their thought, and prob- 
ably without influence upon the develop- 
ment of the story. Hence, those are 
equally in error who on the one side 
cling -to the miraculous birth, as if the 
divinity of Christ were a matter of the 
“body which God prepared him,” and 
there could be otherwise no “ ministry 
of reconciliation, to wit, that God was 
in Christ reconciling the world;” and 
those, on the other, who cannot tolerate 
these birth-stories, because they under- 
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stand them to imply ideas of God akin to 
heathenish mythology. 

The basal fact for every student of 
these chapters of Matthew and Luke, in 
the light of both their linguistic fea- 
tures and the atmosphere in which they 
move, is that they are Hebrew to the 
core. This is simply fatal to all compari- 
son with heathen mythology (pace the 
Church Fathers of the second century) ; 
because to any scholar who knows the 
Judaism of the time, the idea of a Jewish 
Christian inventing myths in honor of 
Jesus after the model of the amours of 
Zeus is simply inconceivable, to say noth- 
ing of their obtaining currency in the 
Church. In the “Gospel according to 
the Hebrews,” the Holy Spirit is Jesus’s 
“mother,” because the Hebrew word is 
feminine. And Luke 1:35 might be 
rendered into Hebrew without the 
slightest incongruity of thought, because 
it is creation, not procreation—that is 
thought of—as when in the beginning the 
Spirit of God “ brooded ” on the face of 
the waters. 

Able critics have attempted to discrim- 
inate an earlier form of Luke 1-3, into 
which 1:34, 35 and dc évouifero “as was 
supposed,” in 3:23 were inserted by the 
editor. This may or may not be war- 
ranted. Our concern is with the final 
author, and the very fact that he retains 
the references to Joseph as the “ father ” 
of Jesus, and to Joseph and Mary as his 
“parents,” and that he introduces the 
pedigree of Joseph as entitling Jesus to 
“ the throne of his father David” (1: 32), 
shows that to him the miracle of Jesus’s 
birth made no difference with his rela- 
tion to Joseph. To the narrator the mir- 
acle is simply a more impressive instance 
of what God wrought in the case of 
Elizabeth, Rebekah and Sarah, without 
affecting the paternity of John the Bap- 
tist, Jacob or Isaac. In short, the narra- 
tors have not the remotest idea of the 
hereditary taint of sin, as a motive for 
relating the peculiarities, real or fan- 
cied, of Jesus’s birth. Neither have they 
any serious idea of connecting with it 
any doctrine of incarnation, for the sim- 
ple reason that this doctrine is foreign 
to their whole sphere of thought. By the 
Semite in general, the Jew in particu- 
lar and the authors of Matthew and 
Luke-Acts most specifically of all, the 
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notion of divinity is applied, if at all, 
only in the sense not of incarnation, but 
of apotheosis. God “raises up” a de- 
liverer “from among his brethren,” 
whom he e-alts to sit at his right hand, 
and grants to be called his “Son,” in 
accord with the Messianic visions of 
prophet and psalmist. The conception 
of the incarnation of a pre-existent Be- 
ing belongs to a radically different stra- 
tum of New Testament literature. This 
non-Semitic idea had indeed become nat- 
uralized in the later speculative thought 
of Judaism through the Wisdom litera- 
ture, and to some extent in Apocalypse ; 
and it has a development of supreme in- 
terest and importance in the Pauline 
Epistles, Hebrews and the Johannine 
literature. But it is characteristic of 
Synoptic tradition that it remains abso- 
lutely unaffected by it, not even Acts 
affording a single trace of the doctrine of 
pre-existence. 

To Matthew and Luke, accordingly, 
the wonder of Jesus’s birth was simply 
a “sign,” like other miracles whereby 
Jesus of Nazareth was “approved of 
God unto” Israel. But why? A sign 
of what? There must have been a mo- 
tive for the introduction of this new fea- 
ture in the Gospel story, carrying back 
its “ beginning ” from where it had been 
fixed by common consent from the days 
of the apostolic preaching (Acts 1:22; 
10: 37) to that of its embodiment in the 
Gospel of Mark, beyond a mere desire to 
extend the list of wonders, as in the idle 
dreamings of the later Gospels of the 
Infancy. 

We may learn the real motive of this 
backward extension from the history of 
Christian thought in the closing dec- 
ades of the first century, revealing to 
us, as it does, the misconstruction to 
which the earlier type of Gospel narra- 
tive was exposed at the hands of her- 
etical teachers. From Cerinthus to Mar- 
cion it was the disposition of the Gnos- 
tic, whether of Jewish or anti-Jewish 
type, to minimize the importance of the 
historic Jesus by laying all stress upon 
the divine effluence or emanation, of 
which, as Cerinthus expressed it, Jesus 
the carpenter of Nazareth became the 
“receptacle.” Docetism reverenced only 
an zon Christ, which descended on 
Jesus at the time of his baptism, with- 
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drawing again before the passion. 
Against this tendency I John 4:2, 3 
makes it the test of a spirit (of prophecy 
or teaching) that “every spirit which 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is of God; and every spirit 
which confesseth not Jesus is not of 
God, but of anti-Christ.” A dualistic 
spiritism was the supreme danger of the 
time. In the Fourth Gospel it is met by 
an incarnation doctrine—a Logos be- 
coming “ flesh;” in Matthew and Luke 
by the transformation of the baptismal 
into a prenatal adoption. 

How early the conflict began we can 
hardly estimate. According to Godet the 
blasphemous cry heard even in the Paul- 
ine Church in Corinth, “ Jesus be an- 
athema,” was uttered in this sense; as, 
in fact, Cerinthus himself is traditional- 
ly represented to have been Paul’s op- 
ponent there. At all events, in A. D. 80- 
100 it would be felt as a weakness of 
that form of the Gospel story which 
with Mark had fixed as “ the beginning 
of the Gospel,” an anointing of Jesus 
with the Spirit at the baptism of John. 
Unmodified it played into the hands of 
the “ Adoptionists.” Hence, the aban- 
donment of the primitive reading (so 
Gospel account to the Hebrews, Luke 
3:22, B text, and Heb. 5:5). “ To-day 
have I begotten thee” in favor of the 
present Markan form in Luke 3: 22. It 
was the strong, historic sense of the 
Palestinian mother-church which now 
reacted against this extravagant ultra- 
Paulinism,-ard by extending the “ son- 
ship” over the whole lifetime of Jesus 
from his very birth (Comp. Gal. 1:15; 
Jer. 1:5; Is. 49:1), resisted the slight 
a false dualism would put upon “ the 
flesh.” The early creed which insists, 
even against Paul himself, on a “ resur- 
rection of the flesh” (ric capxé insists 
also on Jesus having been “ conceived of 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin 
Mary.” In fact, it proceeds directly from 
this to the reality of the passion. It be- 
longs in the same family as that gospel, 
which, after having insisted that from the 
very womb “that which was born of” 
Mary “ must be called holy, the Son of 
God,” lays similar stress upon the flesh- 
liness of the resurrection (Luke 24: 36- 
43). And as between these teachers of 
the Church and the fantastic dreams of 
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the Docetic heretics, who would forever 3: 3-8 this doctrine of the new birth of 
have cut loose from the historic Jesus, the Spirit is still further developed, tho 
there can be little question where the still in the strict Pauline sense. The 
sympathy of the modern world belongs. body of believers, as a collective Christ, 

History or legend, such is the didac- are “born of the Spirit,” supernatural- 
tic aim of the birth-story. Many will ly, as Isaac was, “by a word of prom- 
doubtless account for the late appearing ise.” For even in Rabbinic tradition 
belief with Professor Sanday, by the Isaac is called the “God-begotten” in 
supposition of special information long allusion to his supernatural birth. But 
withheld, but at last conveyed to the a parallel development of this Hebraistic 
Evangelist Luke directly or indirectly idea is quite conceivable. How easily 
from the Virgin Mother. In the judg- Isaac could become “a type of Christ” 
ment of the present writer the alternative is seen in Heb. 11: 17-19; and how read- 
is not to be found in the influence of ily the doctrine of a supernatural, spirit- 
heathen mythology, but in the literary ual birth for the collective Christ could 
development of the New Testament it- be individualized is illustrated in the 
self. The Pauline doctrine of a “spirit- reading of some of the earliest manu- 
ual seed of Abraham,” “which is scripts, which in John 1:13 have, in 
Christ,” and which, as Isaac was, is born spite of the context, “ who was born, not 
not of the flesh, like Ishmael, but of a Of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
“ word of promise ” (Gal. $: 16, 28, 29; of the will of man, but of God.” Per- 
4:21-31; Rom. 4:16-21; 9:7-9), is haps, then, it is, after all, in the thought 
teken up in I Peter 1: 23-25, and applied of Paul that these two so widely diver- 
in the true Pauline sense to the “Israel gent streams of Synoptic and Johannine 
of God,” the Diaspora (“sowing”) of tradition find their common source, the 
the Gentiles, who are “ begotten again of thought which makes our God-begotten 
the Word of God.” In John 1:12, 13; “the First-born of many brethren.” 
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A Creed for Christmas Tide 


BY CHARLES PROSPERO FAGNANI, D.D. 


PRoFEsSOR oF Op TESTAMENT LITERATURE IN UNION THEOLGICAL SEMINARY 


I believe in GOD as the source of all fect ; and as intended to enjoy and 
love, so that wherever there is manifest the love of God forever. 


love, there God is. 
I believe in the CHURCH as the asso- 


I believe in JESUS CHRIST as the ciation of all who love, for the 
supreme revelation cf Divine and purpose of extending the King- 
human love, the perfect and eter- dom of God. 

. nal Ideal and Lord for all who, 
through Him, learn to love. I believe in the KINGDOM OF GOD 

as the ever progressive realization 
I believe in MAN as capable of com- of love throughout mankind, until 
plete salvation from sin (which God’s will is done on earth as it is 

is want of love), thereby becom- done in heaven. 


ing perfect in love as God is per- AMEN. 
















was its real author.—EDITOR.] 





T is proverbial that the busy men of 
the world are those who seem to 
have greatest leisure or, rather, who 

appear to be able to find time for the 

doing of a multitude of things which 
to the ordinary 
man would be quite 
without the bounds 
of possibility. This 
is essentially true 
of Wall Street’s 
“big men,” who, 
be they never so 
busy, rarely fail to 
find time to see any 
one who, calling 
upon them, appears 
to be on genuine 
business bent. That 
this is so is known 
of all the Wall 
Street newspaper 
men, and especial- 
ly the writers of 
market leaders and 
gossip, whose duty 
it is, out of the 
great mass of ru- 
mors and reports 
daily heard in the 

Street, to winnow 

the wheat from the 

chaff —to extract 
the dross and leave 



































financial writer 
must endeavor to 
keep in touch with the leaders in the 
Street, and by the results of that en- 
deavor will he be judged. If in any 
way, by perseverance, by “ pull,” by good 
luck, by a reputation of not violating 
faith, he first gets the ear and then the 
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Company. 


Interviewing Wall Street Leaders 


BY W. R. GIVENS 


{Mr. Givens up to a few months ago was the Assistant Financial Editor of the 
New York Times, when he resigned his position to take up the practice of law in his 
native city in Canada. It will be seen from the following article that Mr. Givens has 
many interesting experiences to relate of his work in Wall Street, the chief among 
which is uadoubtedly the account here published, we believe for the first time, of how 
the famous “undigested securities” interview witb Mr. Morgan was obtained, and who 















confidence of any or all of those leaders 
—to that extent he is essentially a valu- 
able man, and his newspaper may be 
depended upon to give the financial 
world, at least, an occasional “ scoop” 
that not improb- 
ably will affect the 
markets of the 
world. Contrari- 
wise, if he do not 
succeed, if he be 
unfortunate in his 
presence or in his 
address, if he know 
not how to keep his 
head or his coun- 
sel, if he write 
some and talk more 
of things intended 
neither to be writ- 
ten nor to be 
spoken about—de- 
pend upon it that 
newspaper man 
will suddenly dis- 
appear from the 
financial _bailiwick 
and Wall Street 
will know him no 
more. Incidentally 
it may be said that 
for one newspaper 
man who, in the 
vernacular, 


only the pure gold. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER “catches on” in 


To this end the Reproduced through the courtesy of McClure’s Mag- Wall Street a doz- 
azine. Copyrighted, 1903, by the S. S. McClure 


en fail. Hence the 
axiom that good 
Wall Street men (by this being meant 
men able not only to “ see” news and to 
get it, but to write it as Wall Street news 
and gossip ought to be written) are 
“ scarcer than hen’s teeth.” 

All of which is but preliminary to a 
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brief. statement of how Wall Street’s 
leaders are to be reached by the average 
outsider, whether he be newspaper man 
or what not. In a general way it may 
be said that the task of the financial 
writer is easier than ordinarily may be 
supposed, for the reason that, after all, 


even “great financiers 
and are disposed, 
therefore, if merely 
for policy sake, rather 
to be friendly than 
otherwise to the 
writer who represents 
so powerful a factor 
in shaping and influ- 
encing public opinion 
as a New York news- 
paper — who speaks, 
in black and white, 
and in a manner oft- 
times accepted as 
law, to a great mass 
of readers, who look 
upon the utterances 
of the paper as manna 
put out to them, as it 
were, from heaven 
for their. speculative 
sustenance and de- 
liverance. The aver- 
age layman, in short, 
would scarcely credit 
the immense influ- 
ence, in a speculative 
way, that a _ single 
paragraph on the 
financial page of a 
reputable newspaper 
may have. And espe- 
cially is this so if, be- 
cause of the writer’s 
known or alleged in- 
timacy with this or 
that financier, the 
presumption arises 
that the article in 


are but human 


Mills, Lyman J. Gage, George W. Per- 
kins, Washington E. Connor, G. P. Mori- 
sini, John W. Gates, Charles M. Schwab, 
H. C. Frick, William Rockefeller, Judge 
Moore, Collis P. Huntington, Samuel 
Sloan, W. H. Truesdale, Frederick D. 
Tappen, E. H. Harriman, George Gould, 
George F. Baker, H. C. Fahnestock, F. 














J. PIERPONT MORGAN 


question was inspired and came from A. Vanderlip, Charles S. Mellen, Ros- 


the inner circle. 


In the five years that I was in Wall 


Street in active newspaper work I had 
the good fortune to meet, 


time and again, 


all the leaders there,some now gone, some 
now living—J. P. Morgan, James Still- 
man, H. H. Rogers, James R. Keene, 
Jacob H. Schiff, Russell Sage, D. O. 





well Miller, James J. Hill, James Speyer, 
E. H. Gary, H. O. Havemeyer, H. H. 


* Porter and a host of others. Some were 


easy to “get at;” some difficult at first, 
easy afterward; some always difficult. 
In the “ always difficult class ” may be 
set down E. H. Harriman, William 
Rockefeller and H. H. Rogers. Mr. Har- 
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GEORGE GOULD 


riman was so because the attendant at 
his office invariably refused to take in the 
newspaper man’s card; William Rocke- 


feller because he 
was never “in;” 
H. H. Rogers for 
the reason that be- 
fore one could see 
him one had to run 
the gauntlet first of 
an attendant, then 
of an acolyte high- 
er up in the scale, 
and, finally, of a 
woman private sec- 
retary—the only 
female secretary, to 
my knowledge, in 
the office of a Wall 
Street leader, and 
one who by her 
sphinx-like de- 
meanor and policy, 
if nothing else, 
earns the $10,000 
yearly salary she is 





understood to draw. If any 
editor or reporter, past, pres- 
ent or future, has been, is or 
will be able to get any in- 
formation from this secretary 
he ought to chronicle it as 
among the modern miracles. 
Nor, when one sees these men, 
are they inclined to talk much 
—certainly not for publica- 
tion. Indeed, the only time 
when E. H. Harriman was 
known to take the newspaper 
writers generally into his con- 
fidence was on his return a 
little more than a year ago 
from an extended Western 
trip. At this time, much to 
the surprise of the writers, he 
invited them all to his private 
office and there gave them 
each a typewritten “ inter- 
view ” with himself, in which 
he set out in striking and pic- 
turesque language—for Mr. 
Harriman is a writer of no 
mean ability—his impressions 
of the West and his opinion 
as to the future. Immediately 
thereafter (the winter was 
coming on) he hibernated, nor 


has he been seen since by any but a con- 
spicuously few newspaper men. 
In respect to other leaders whose 


names have been 











set out, the story of 
how they have been 
or can be ap- 
proached may per- 
haps best be told by 
some personal allu- 
sions. First taking 
J. P. Morgan, it 
may be said, with- 
out any fear of 
contradiction, that 
he is, or at least ap- 
pears to be, more 
indifferent to the 
newspaper man, 
his work and his 
writings, than any 
financier in the 
Street—and this 
tho Mr. Mor- 








JAMES STILLMAN 


gan’s interests are 
believed to be 











larger, marketwise, than those 
of any other individual. It 
follows that, being indifferent 
to the writers, Mr. Morgan is 
not easily gotten at, and when 
gotten at is not very com- 
municative. Such at least is 
the burden of the cry of the 
Wall Street newspaper man— 
a cry which in the end became 
so plaintive that finally a num- 
ber of the writers got together 
and decided that thereafter, 
whenever there seemed to be 
occasion for it, one of their 
number, representing all, 
should try to see Mr. Morgan 
and divide up with the others 
whatever crumbs of wisdom 
or information should thus be 
obtained. That arrangement 
went into effect a year ago, 
and I believe is still in force. 
When I was in the Street, 
and working as I conceive 
every newspaper man ought 
to work, free from the “ com- 
bine,” I had the good fortune 
to see ‘Mr. Morgan many 
times, and to get from him, 
as exclusive, the 
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SAGE 
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only two expres- 
sions in respect to 
the stock market 
and its probable fu- 
ture given by him 
in five years. The 
last of these was 
the interview. in 
which appeared the 
now-famous phrase 
“ Undigested Se- 
curities.” In this 
connection it may 
be well to correct a 
popular misconcep- 
tion as to the ori- 
gin of this phrase. 
When I saw Mr. 
Morgan on this oc- 
casion he at first 
refused absolutely 
to discuss the mar- 














ket or its prospects, 
and it was only 
after recalling to 
him that his former 


D. O. MILLS 
Copyright, 1903, by Pirie MacDonald, Photg'r of 


Men, N. Y. 





statement to me 
had lifted the mar- 
ket out of its 
slough of despond 
that he consented 
to talk. Then -en- 
sued a fifteen-min- 
ute conversation, 
with Mr. Morgan 
interjecting semi- 
occasionally a re- 
minder that the 
talk was for my 
personal guidance 
as a writer and not 
for publication. I 
took no notes, for I 
had learned by ex- 
perience that finan- 
ciers are wary of 
men who take notes 
—I mean news- 
paper notes. When 
Mr. Morgan had 
finished talking, 
and had answered 
several questions 
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put by me to him, 
I said: “ Now, Mr. 
Morgan, why 
shouldn’t I publish 
this? You feel 
strongly on _ the 
subject. Why not 
let the public know 
your sentiments?” 
Whereupon Mr. 
Morgan, after a 
moment’s hesita- 
tion and some dis- 
cussion with me as 
to the advisability 
of the step, replied, 
“Well, my boy, if 
you can make any- 
thing out of it go 
and try it, and let 
me see what you 
do.” Whereupon I 
sat down and wrote 
a seven-page inter- 
view, which, before 
it came again to my 


hands, was read by Mr. Morgan six 
times, and was then passed on to Charles 
Steele, the legal member of the firm, to 
see, as Mr. Morgan said, “if it was 
legally expressed.” As a financial writer 
I was flattered when it was handed back 
to me without a word or syllable changed. 

And here I may say—and it cannot be 
violating a confidence—that the news- 
papers of the country and all others were 


in grievous error 
in crediting Mr. 
Morgan with the 
authorship of the 
phrase “ Undi- 
gested Securities.” 
That phrase I had 
first read in a finan- 
cial article in the 
London Times, and 
it was the “ pat- 
ness” of the ex- 
pression more than 
anything else that 
prompted me to see 
Mr. Morgan and 
ask him as to it and 
its significance, if 
any, from the 
American stand- 
point. Hence the 
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SAMUEL SLOAN 


Morgan, and by not a 


newspaper men who 


he does not like. 


vate office and there f 
but invariably with 
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incorporation in the 
interview of the 
phrase “Undi- 
gested Securities ” 
—a phrase that in 
the end worked 
more to the hurt 
than to the help of 
the stock market, 
tho on the ap- 
pearance of the in- 
terview on the fol- 
lowing day prices 
opened up from 
one to two points 
andthe whole 
course of the mar- 
ket was turned for 
some days. 

In marked con- 
trast to Mr. Mor- 
gan is James Still- 
man, the -head of 
the National City 
Bank—fully as 
busy a man as Mr. 
few people now re- 


garded as the real leader in the Street. 
Mr. Stillman is always accessible to 


m he likes, and is 


not prone to turn away even those whom 
Those (and they are 
few) whom by experience he has learned 
to trust he cordially invites into his pri- 


reely talks to them, 
the understanding 
that his name is not 
to be used. If per- 
chance or other- 
wise the name is 
used, Mr. Stillman 
forthwith stands 
mute to that jour- 
nalist, who there-. 
after finds one of 
the most important 
sources of informa- 
tion forever cut off 
to him. Whatever 
Mr. Stillman says 
may be absolutely 
depended upon— 
this because, to 
perpetrate an 
“ Trishism,” he says 
nothing when there 
is nothing to ‘say, 
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B. H. GARY 


and talks only when and where, talk 
counts. The brilliant head of the Na- 
tional City Bank is noted among other 
things for the fact that while he never 
gives a speculative tip he is ready to the 
point of actual kindness to counsel a 
young man as to investment; as to when 
and why he should or should not in- 
vest, and in what particular direction. 
One young man whom I know very well 
saved a modest fortune by following Mr. 
Stillman’s advice 

















CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


now that he is becoming more feeble. A 
medical attendant is constantly at his 
side, in the office and on his walks, and 
the new man in the Street, who never 
had the pleasure (for it is a pleasure) of 
Mr. Sage’s personal acquaintance finds 
himself much handicapped and is scarcely 
ever likely to reach the veteran financier, 
cooped up as he is in a private office, far 
removed from the outer one, and at- 
tended not alone by his physician but by 

his secretary. 





instead of yielding 


When one does see 





to his own prompt- 
ings and _ inclina- 
tion—advice given, 
it may be said, in 
Mr. Stillman’s pri- 
vate office in the 
course of a half- 
hour’s friendly talk 
while several mil- 
lionaires were cool- 
ing their heels in 
the ante-room, 
waiting for an op- 
portunity for even 
a brief interview 
with Mr. Stillman. 

Russell Sage, in 
these late years, is 
more inclined to 
talk than in the old 








— 





Mr. Sage it is easi- 
ly worth whatever 
trouble may have 
been experienced, 
for Mr. Gould’s 
one-time associate 
is a most inter- 
esting and vig- 
orous talker, and 
does not hedge his 
word about by any 
restrictions or limi- 
tations. If Mr. 
Sage has anything 
to say he says it, 
nor is one forbid- 
den to use it, or 
even cautioned 
against using it. 
The “ old man,” as 














days, but is much 
harder to get at, 


H. C. FRICK 


in the Street he is 
called, knows no 
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fear in respect of his utterances, and 
cares not whom he hits so that he be 
convinced he is in the right. For that 
matter, one may see him as freely at his 
Fifth Avenue residence as at his office, 
except indeed on Sunday, which day Mr. 
Sage religiously sets aside as a day of 
rest, refusing to be disturbed by any 
newspaper writer, whatever the pretext. 
It will not improbably be found, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Sage is really the ruling 
force and guiding spirit in this connec- 
tion. 

Coming to others of the late Jay 
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Wall Street, and hence it is that many 
newspaper men receive solid inspiration 
from him and eagerly seek him out. Mr. 
Morisini—the love of the Italian exile for 
his adopted land continually shows in his 
conversation—makes his headquarters 
with Mr. Connor, and is a most enter- 
taining talker, especially when he recalls 
the days of his association with Jay 
Gould. The story that this distinguished- 
looking foreigner most likes to tell about 
Mr. Gould is that relating to a young 
man who came to Mr. Gould for stock 
market advice. ‘“ Young man,” said Mr. 
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Gould’s associates, there are his son, 
George Gould, Washington E. Connor, 
and G. P. Morisini. George Gould sel- 
dom figures in the newspapers, and tho 
always friendly to newspaper men, in- 
variably begs to be excused from saying 
anything. Mr. Connor and Mr. Morisini 
are equally reticient (that is, in matters 
for publication), tho both talk freely to 
financial writers, when first it is under- 
stood they are not to be quoted. Mr. 
Connor, it may be said, is credited with 
being the best student and observer of 
speculative and market conditions in 





Gould, “if you have a little money to 
start with and some common sense, there 
are only three things more you need in 
Wall Street. The first is patience, the 
second is patience and the third is pa- 
tience.” 

James R. Keene is always “ at home ” 
to some newspaper men, never to others. 
He is a man whose likes and dislikes 
are strong, and who, because of his poor 
health, is to the newspaper man very 
much of an uncertain factor. His confi- 
dential secretary is glad enough to take 
in your name—differing in this respect 
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from Mr. Sage’s and Mr. Harriman’s; 
but this does not assure you a welcome, 
tho on the day previous you may have 
been closeted with the master-manipu- 
lator for half an hour. If, however, you 
should be favored you will walk into the 
presence of a man, always magnetic, al- 
ways interesting, always alert, always 
pacing up and down the room like a 
caged tiger, always brimful of fire and 
fight, of forcible and correct (if not se- 
lect) English. Taking him all in all, Mr. 
Keene is easily the most interesting per- 
sonage in the Street—a good friend, a 
bad enemy, a never-say-die fighter, a man 
of masterful manipulative and specula- 
tive forces and resources. - It is not gen- 
erally known, but it is a fact nevertheless, 
that Mr. Keene finds interest not alone 
in stock speculation and in his stable, 
but in the reading of poetry, of which he 
is fond to an absorbing degree. Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Milton, Byron, Brown- 
ing, Burns—these are among his favor- 
ites, and these, as one of his ardent ad- 
mirers lately said, he can “ quote by the 
yard.” 

C. M. Schwab is doing much more 
talking now than when he was President 
of the Steel Trust, tho even then 
one could see him merely by sending in 
acard. If truth be told, Mr. Schwab was 
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and is probably the most democratic of 
all the magnates, and may be approached 
almost anywhere at any time. The ex- 
Trust President is much of a wit, and 
greatly enjoys a joke, whether on him- 
self or on some one else. When the 
formation of the Trust was mooted I 
remember talking with Mr. Schwab first 
as to the probability of the deal going 
through, and secondly as to a definite 
report respecting a definite property. 
When mention was made of this prop- 
erty Mr. Schwab’s smiling face suddenly 
took on a serious look. ‘“‘ Now, look 
here,” said he, “if I say something will 
you promise not to give me away?” Ex- 
pectantly I gave the promise. “ Then,” 
said Mr. Schwab, “ just say concerning 
that report that there is nothing to say,” 
and he was off with a hearty laugh. 

The last talk I had with James J. 
Hill was on the tail end of a Broadway 
car, when the President of the Northern 
Securities Company was standing on the 
rear platform, on his way uptown, smok- 
ing what he said was a ten-cent cigar— 
though of this I had, and still have, my 
doubts. I found myself on the car at 
Mr. Hill’s invitation, having come with 
him from his office, where I had talked 
with him on Western railroad conditions. 
Our conversation was not finished when 
we reached Broadway, and hence, for the 
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reason that he was in a hurry, my free 
ride up town. This will readily suggest 
Mr. Hill’s style and manner—that is, 
once you get his ear, for he is seldom in 
New York, and when there is, as he him- 
self put it, “infernally busy ” and hard 
to see. If you do see him you may be 
assured of a cordial welcome from, and 
a hearty talk with, this Canadian-Ameri- 
can, who, never forgetting that he him- 
self was a poor boy once, is much in- 
clined to encourage and to help young 
men, whether in the field of finance, of 
journalism or of railroading. 

John W. Gates is typical of the rough 
and ready Westerner who has made his 
money “ easy,” and 
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legal status of the Federal Steel dividend 
when, to my surprise, he spoke to me, 
not of Federal Steel but of art. “Do 
you know anything about art,” was the 
unexpected question he put to me after 
a friendly greeting. When, rather un- 
certainly, I admitted that I had been, 
through the Italian, French and English 
galleries, he said: “ Good! Now come 
here,” and leading me into his private 
office, he treated me to a very interesting 
half-hour review of the works of Rem- 
brandt, one of whose paintings he had 
but a few hours before received from 
abroad, and which he then and there ex- 
hibited tome. So altogether entertaining 

was this impro- 





who does not care 
who knows it. Just 
as often as not, if 
you go to see him, 
you will find him 
seated, not in his 
private office, but 
in the general office 
with the customers, 
talking freely with 
them and discuss- 
ing the market, not 
as might be ex- 
pected of a man 
who “makes” mar- 
kets (as Mr. Gates 
sometimes does), 
but rather asa 
“ hanger on ” seek- 
ing information. In 
a general way Wall 








vised lecture that I 
left the office un- 
conscious of the 
fact that I had 
neglected to learn 
anything about the 
dividend matter on 
which [had started. 

George W. Per- 
kins I met only 
once, but that once 
—about a year ago 
—was quite suffi- 
cient for me. I had 
early learned that 
in Wall Street it is 
wise, when seeking 
information, to go 
to the fountain 
head rather than 
to the_ subordi- 








Street and Wall 
Street newspaper 
men are not so 
eager as they were two or three years 
ago to see Mr. Gates or to give more 
than passing heed to his deliverances— 
a fact that may better be understood 
when it is said that, somehow or other, 
the market has for the last two years 
always gone contrary to Mr. Gates’s de- 
sires and predictions, as expressed by 
him in public prints. 

E. H. Gary, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Steel Trust, has 
changed little since he first came to New 
York as President of Federal Steel. All 
the newspaper men like him because he 
trusts them and they him. I remember 
calling at his office once to discuss the 
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nates. Accordingly 
when visiting the 
office of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. I had always sought out Mr. 
Morgan himself, or, failing that, his son- 
in-law, W. Pierson Hamilton. On the 
day in question, happily or unhappily, 
both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Hamilton 
were out. Inasmuch as the matter was 
what I considered an important one, I 
sent in my name to Mr. Perkins. After 
some delay I was ushered into his pres- 
ence, and there, briefly as I could, I ex- 
plained my mission. “ But where are 
your credentials?” said he. “ My cre- 
dentials? ” I queried, somewhat amazed. 
“What do you mean?” Thereupon Mr. 
Perkins gravely informed me that before 
he could talk with me I would have to 














obtain a letter from my office, explaining 
who and what I was. Inasmuch as in 
all my Wall Street experience I had 
never used even a business card—send- 
ing in always my personal card, some- 
times adding the name of the newspaper 
for which I wrote, sometimes not—lI 
ventured the suggestion that my word 
was sufficient credential. This Mr. Per- 
kins doubted, whereupon without ado I 
told him that I believed 1 could manage 
without his information, and that I would 
and could get all I wanted from Mr. 
Morgan, and I did! I cite this case be- 
cause it is somewhat typical, and may 
show why it is that Mr. Perkins is with 
the newspaper men the least popular of 
all the men in Wall Street. Fortunately 
my work was of such a kind that it mat- 
tered not whether I ever saw Mr. Per- 
kins, but with the news men—that is, 
the writers who treat, not the stock mar- 
ket and stock market conditions but the 
actual Wall Street news of the day—it 
was and is different. Mr. Perkins is 
practically the press agent for J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., and gives out all the news 
coming fromthere. Newsmenaccordingly 
must go to him. I have known Mr. Per- 
kins to keep such news journalists wait- 
ing for two hours at a stretch and then 
coolly come out and tell them he had 
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nothing to say. It is perhaps not to be 
wondered that under these circumstances 
the writers actually take delight in the 
fact that the only two big projects Mr. 
Perkins has evolved and endeavored to 
carry through have been failures. I re- 
fer to the Steel Trust bond conversion 
scheme and the profit-sharing plan of the 
Trust, whereby employees were “al- 
lowed ” to subscribe at a price somewhat 
above 80 for the preferred stock, which 
is now around 50. 

F. A. Vanderlip, the one-time financial 
writer on a Chicago paper, who in a few 
years rose to the Assistant Secretaryship 
of the United States Treasury, and then 
to the Vice-Presidency of the National 
City Bank, a position that he now fills 
with credit to himself and advantage to 
the bank, believes in the golden rule of 
doing unto others as he would have 
others do unto him. In his old days as 
a newspaper man, Mr. Vanderlip does 
not hesitate now to say, he was grateful 
to those financiers who received him 
cordially and helped him on as best they 
could, trusting him -when they learned 
that he could be trusted (and it is a mat- 
ter of record that Mr. Vanderlip never 
violated a confidence), and giving to him 
information for his paper which shortly 
made the gifted writer the envy of other 
newspaper men less fortunate in their 
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acquaintances, or less able to establish 
and maintain confidential relations with 
the then financial powers. And so it is 
now that when a newspaper man wishes 
to see Mr. Vanderlip he has no difficulty 
—has, indeed, but to present himself at 
the little barrier in the bank that sepa- 
rates “ officialdom ” from the outer world 
to be assured of a hearty welcome so 
soon as Mr. Vanderlip, remembering his 
own experiences, is made aware of the 
visitor's presence. Then, howsoever 
busy this young vice-president of this 
great bank may be, the newspaper man 
forthwith obtains 
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his conversation (I mean in respect to 
business affairs) you always feel that he 
could tell you more if he would. The 
truth, however, is that the average news- 
paper man is usually so glad to get even 
a word out of Mr. Schiff that the feeling 
at the conclusion of an interview is one 
of rejoicing that anything has been got- 
ten rather than of regret that more has 
not been obtained. For, be it known, 
Mr. Schiff is not given to talking—cer- 
tainly not for publication. In recent 
years only one newspaper man seems to 
have been able to draw him out to any 
extent, but even 





his information 
and his facts, in so 
far as they consist- 
ently can be given, 
and departs on his 
way rejoicing. Mr. 
Vanderlip is said to 
enjoy President 
Stillman’s con fi- 
dence more than 
any other officer in 
the bank. If you 
ask any newspaper 
man you will learn 
that the unanimous 
opinion is that this 
confidence is well 
bestowed and well 
guarded. 

Jacob Schiff, the 
head of the house 
of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., is a most un- 
assuming man— 








then there was not 
much to boast of. 
As compensation 
for this it may be 
said that when Mr. 
Schiff is prevailed 
upon to say any- 
thing his remarks 
are at once vigor- 
ous and illuminat- 
ing, and are in 
no danger of being 
hidden in an out- 
of-the-way corner 
of the newspaper 
fortunate enough 
to obtain them. 
Only let Mr. Schiff 
be personally and 
deeply interested 
in the subject mat- 
‘ter about which he 
talks and there will 
be no lack of in- 








the very last, one 
would think, to 
plan so daring and 
so gigantic a scheme as the purchase of 
sufficient Northern Pacific stock in the 
open market to wrest control of the sys- 
tem from the Morgan interests. But as 
one comes to know him better one comes 
more and more to appreciate the vigor 
of the man—the great power of his mind, 
his calmness in financial battle and the 
masterful manner in which he carries his 
financial corporation projects to com- 
pletion. He always seems to have some- 


thing in reserve—appears ever at the 
most unexpected times to be able to play 
the winning trump card. And just as he 
has this reserve force in business, so in 
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teresting “copy.” 
Newspaper men 
who had the good 
or the bad fortune to be in the Street at 
the time of the Northern Pacific “ cor- 
ner” will readily attest to this. But in 
the broad sense it may be said that Mr. 
Schiff, always affable and approachable 
as he is, is nevertheless decidedly secre- 
tive, either declaring that he has nothing 
to say, or referring the scribe to his son 
or to a junior member of the firm. 

James Speyer is a mild-mannered lit- 
tle man, who looks more like a. youth of 
25 years than one of the foremost bank- 
ers of the day. When first I met him in 
his office I recall the look of amusement 
on his face when, quite innocently, I pro- 














ceeded to explain to him that there must 
be some mistake—that I had asked for 
the head of the house; for little did I 
dream that this boyish tho forceful- 
looking man was the James Speyer who 
at that time was controlling the destinies 
of a number of great industrial and rail- 
road corporations, Southern Pacific 
among the number. Mr. Speyer is like 
many of the other leaders in the Street 
in that he takes into his confidence the 
newspaper man whom he trusts, and talks 
to him freely. On the other hand, when 
he has learned by bitter experience that 
a writer or his paper is not to be trusted 
he becomes instant- 
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ter one of these days from the editor of 
the Pittsburg ” (mentioning the 
paper). “He wants a New York repre- 
sentative, and I thought it would do no 
harm to put in a good word for you.” 
Nor was the Iron Master satisfied with 
this, for at the conclusion of my talk with 
him he extended to me a most cordial 
invitation to visit the works in Pittsburg, 
and insisted that I be sure to look him 
up personally if I desired to go through. 
This sounded so much like “ jollying ” 
that I took the talk with many mental 
reservations and a liberal supply of salt. 
When a few days later the post brought 

me a letter from 








er as the Sphynx, 
nor can anything 
move him to dis- 
cuss the matter on 
which the reporter 
may have come. 
Smilingly but none 
the less decisively 
Mr. Speyer will 
then declare that he 
has nothing to say, 
and there the inter- 
view will end, for 
the unfortunate 
writer. I know per- 
sonally that time 
and again Mr. 
Speyer has regret- 
ted the necessity of 
such procedure, for 
at heart he is much 
disposed to help 








Pittsburg with the 
very offer to which 
Mr. Frick had al- 
luded, my doubts 
were speedily dis- 
pelled. That was 
some three years 
ago. In succeeding 
days I had occasion 
to see Mr. Frick 
only rarely, but on 
each occasion that 
I did see him he 
was as charming 
and as friendly as 
when first I met 
him. My greatest 
regret was that he 
had not been a 
Wall Street man 
so that, whether he 
wished it or not, I 








“the boys ” along. 
But with him prin- 
ciple is principle, 
just as business is business. If news- 
paper men fail with him it is their fault, 
not his. 

H. C. Frick seldom goes to Wall 
Street, and when there is hard to find. 
My first meeting with him was at an up- 
town hotel, when he and Judge Moore 
had an option on the Carnegie works— 
an option that later fell through, result- 
ing not only in the'open rupture between 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Frick, but in the 
final formation of the Steel Trust. My 
next meeting with him was at the same 
hotel about a month later, when, to my 
great surprise, he said to me, “ By the 
way, don’t be surprised if you get a let- 
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might have culti- 
vated him, for to 
me he has ever ap- 
peared as one of the kindest and gentlest 
and noblest men I have met. 

A man much like unto Mr. Frick is 
Roswell Miller, the ex-President of the 
St. Paul Railroad and now Chairman of 
the Board—the builder and developer of 
what is now regarded as the most con- 
servatively and most ably managed rail- 
road in the country. Every newspaper 
man in the Street likes Mr. Miller. One 
may see him at almost any or every hour 
and be assured of a frank and honest 
statement of fact. 

Samuel Sloan, the “Nestor of Fi- 
nance,” is surrounded by as little red tape 
as any “ big man ” in the Street, his office 
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being always open 
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stands out con- 





to his newspaper 
acquaintances 
without even the 
ceremony of an in- 
troduction by a 
private secretary 
orattendant. 
Charles S. Mellen, 
formerly of the 
Northern Pacific, 
but now with the 
New Haven, and 
W. H. Newman, 
of the New York 
Central, are also 
easily reached 
and, with the 
newspaper men, 
are highly popu- 
lar. 

It is perhaps not 
necessary further 








spicuously is that 
howsoever these 
men may differ 
personally they 
are alike in this 
respect that, 
pressed with busi- 
ness and weighed 
down with cares 
as they may be, 
they are not so 
rushed that they 
cannot turn their 
hand to something 
new—they are sel- 
dom so engrossed 
that they are not 
able to give a mo- 
ment or two to 
any one who ap- 
pears to have rea- 
sonable warrant 








to particularize. 
The one fact that 
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for intruding upon 
them, 
Kincston, Ontario, CANADA 


The Protest of an Anarchist 


BY JOHN TURNER 


[We discussed two weeks ago the law under which Mr. 
leader, was arrested for deportation. 


English anarchist 


John Turner, the 
We are glad to publish Mr. 


Turner’s own protest, written in the detention cell on Ellis Island, and addressed to 
the American people, against a law which excludes immigrants or visitors to this 
country simply for their opinions’ sake.—-Ep1TOoR.] 


SUPPOSE it is now generally known 
that my arrest and intended de- 
portation is not on account of com- 

mitting or inciting to any crime. It is 
simply because I am an anarchist—be- 
cause I believe it possible for the highest 
social order to be developed without ter- 
ritorial government. My political ideal 
is, human society free in all its activities, 
feeling its responsibilities—ready to live 
up to the highest it can conceive of—but 
rejecting organized force to compel 
others to conform. While these are my 
opinions, I was not expressing them 
when arrested. For years I have been 
actively connected with the Trade Union 
organization of Shop Assistants (retail 


clerks) of Great Britain and Ireland. My 
lecture was on “ Trade Unionism and the 
General Strike.” It necessitated an his- 
torical survey of the Trade Union move- 
ment, pointing out that as the organiza- 
tion of both employer and worker de- 
veloped, when strikes did occur, they be- 
came more sweeping in their operations 
and would be likely to culminate in a gen- 
eral strike or lock-out of the wage 
earners. 

Imagine, therefore, my surprise when 
placed under arrest. It had nothing to 
do with what I had said or done. ‘The 
warrant had been issued in Washington 
before I had spoken in public, on in- 
formation received that I, an alien, was 











a: anarchist in the United States in con- 
travention of the new Immigration Law 
of March, 1903. Had I been considered 
a dangerous man in England, France or 
Belgium, I might have expected some- 
thing of the sort. But I had attended 
the International Congress of Retail 
Clerks and Commercial Travelers in 
Brussels only a week or two before, as I 
have attended other conventions in Paris 
and elsewhere. 

For twenty years I have taken an ac- 
tive part in intellectual and labor move- 
ments in England, but any fighting dis- 
position has always found expression in 
debate on, or the advocacy of, first prin- 
ciples. This is due, perhaps, to my semi- 
Quaker descent. The manner of my ar- 
rest and the so-called special inquiry 
were such as to create contempt in the 
mind of any rational man. It seemed so 
grotesque that, tho I did not fail to recog- 
nize the seriousness of the affair in gen- 
eral and to myself in particular, I could 
not resist a chuckle. In the first place, it 
was evident that those who made the ar- 
rest were of the opinion that something 
‘desperate might happen. Over twenty 
fully armed men and a lot of secret serv- 
ice and uniformed officials were em- 
ployed to effect it. When, at the police 
station, the most dangerous weapon found 
on me was a penknife, at first an incredu- 
lous and then a diappointed look took 
possession of the officer. As in England 
it is quite unusual to carry firearms, no 
hip pocket is made, unless specially or- 
dered, and a secret service man search- 
ing me became vulgar on his inability to 
find even a pocket for a gun. Naturally 
I was tickled at this shock to their hopes 
and anticipations. 

The special reporter, who had been 
brought along to describe the dramatic 
event in the interests of the officer, evi- 
dently belonged to the new school of 
journalists, who are expected intelligent- 
ly to anticipate events to come, and had 
secured some copy in advance. Accord- 
ingly, among other ridiculous things 
which appeared in print was something 
like this: “ The secret service men had 
had him under observation in New York 
for weeks, but had refrained from ar- 
resting him, preferring to catch him with 
the goods on him.” I take it this implies 
they had anticipated finding something 
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on me which I ought not to have. Of 
course, I regret that I could not oblige 
them. 

After a rumbling ride in a patrol 
wagon, filled with armed attendants, and 
a run down the river in a launch, we ar- 
rived just before midnight at Ellis Island. 
I was taken down to the basement of the 
immigration station and locked in the 
center one of three cages, which, I after- 
ward discovered, had just been erected 
for any insane immigrants who _ be- 
come violent. Here in this cage, like 
those for wild animals in a zoological 
garden, with open bars back as well as 
front, a cement floor and a pair of rugs, 
I was left to meditate upon my first ar- 
rest. The next day I was taken before 
Commissioner Williams and later before 
the “ Board of Special Inquiry.” 

All through this wretched business I 
have found the Commissioner all that 
one ought to expect in a responsible pub- 
lic official—keen, businesslike, yet always 
courteous, reminding me very much of 
the employers I frequently came in con- 
tact with in England when interviewing 
them on behalf of the members of the 
union. He has done everything he could, 
compatible with his duty, to make me 
comfortable during the months of my de- 
tention in these depressing quarters. My 
guards and all here have treated me with 
the utmost courtesy. I am locked in a 
cage 9 x 6 feet, strong enough to hold 
an elephant, and am guarded night and 
day, tho I am staying here to allow the 
case to be appealed, when I might have 
returned to England. 

The strange procedure of this “ Board 
of Special Inquiry ” puzzles me. In 1896 
I made a tour of this country, where I 
have three brothers, one a citizen for 
nearly twenty years. No one _ then 
thought of questioning my liberty. Now 
I am arrested under a new law which 
makes certain opinions a bar to entering. 
I am excluded because the law imposes 
certain standards of opinion, of beliefs 
and disbeliefs. A dishonest man can eas- 
ily assume any opinion desired; an hon- 
est one cannot change to order the slowly 
formed convictions of maturity. My ar- 
rest is the first case under the new law, 
and illustrates its operation. I was ar- 
rested on a warrant from Washington, 
issued by the chief of the department, as 
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an executive official, and am then sub- 
ject to the testimony and judgment as 
to deportation of the subordinates of the 
same officer who issued the warrant. 
What chance has an alien who has no 
knowledge of the law co: the country, who 
is tried and sentenced without being al- 
lowed to communicate with friends or to 
obtain the advice of counsel? I lack legal 
training, but as a layman it seems an 
arbitrary way of proceeding, one in 
which the elementary principles of com- 
mon law are ignored. Still it is not the 
administration of this law that matters 
so much; it is significant as legislation, 
showing how reactionary the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America is 
becoming. 

In England the law does not concern 
itself in the least with opinions, any more 
than with motives. Only acts are amen- 
able to it. But, apparently, the country 
that once rebelled against England’s 
tyranny can show her how to introduce 
political discrimination, which, if success- 
ful, must end in the extinction of liberty. 

The spirit of the inquisition is by no 
means dead. Every steamship company 
sailing to United States ports now asks 
intending passengers, among other ques- 
tions, “ Are you an anarchist?” If any 
one replies “ Yes,” they will refuse to 
carry him, as he can be denied admission. 
It is very easy to say “ No,” however, 
and since opinions are unknown unless 
expressed, the law is quite inoperative for 
those who are not publicly known, if they 
can be dishonest and deny it. Neither 
does this law prevent people with sinister 
intentions from entering. But it does 
create a most vicious precedent. If this 


goes unchallenged, how long before other 
opinions will be placed on the list? One 
bv one, all those who do not comply with 
the desires of the party in power will be 
denied admission,—at least those who 
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are honest enough to avow these inter- 
dicted ideas. It is the beginning of a new 
political tyranny, in which America, with 
its democratic institutions, can give 
points to monarchical Europe. 

What is the meaning of this reaction? 
Whenever privilege is in fear it falls back 
upon force to sustain it. Old weapons 
discarded when the social relations are 
such that no one is afraid of their being 
discussed, or of new ideas being pro- 
pounded, are refurbished anew, to uphold 
institutions growing morally decrepit. 
This desire for repression takes the place 
of political change for the better. From 
aliens it will extend to citizens. It is the 
eternal struggle of the old against the 
new, in which the new, beaten again and 
again, ultimately triumphs, only, how- 
ever, to be replaced in its turn. This re- 
action has been remarked by some of the 
best scientific thinkers. They see that 
civilization is not progressing as it ought. 
Alfred Russel Wallace, speaking of the 
last century, compares “the astounding 
progress in physical science with that of 
government, justice and the entire moral 
organization,’ which, he says, “ remain 
much in a state of barbarism.” Ernest 
Haeckel indorses this and says: 

“An entirely new character has been given 
to modern civilization by the application of 
knowledge in science, industry and commerce, 
while we have made little or no progress in 
moral and social life; at times there has been 
serious reaction.” 

Is America prepared to go in for the 
latter? Have Americans so little faith in 
the principles of liberty they profess to 
love? If so, her institutions have become 
rotten before they are ripe. Personally I 
cannot credit it, and tho I may be de- 
ported, I shall look for her return to 
more robust principles by abrogaing this 
insidious interference with freedom of 
opinion. 

Euutis Istanp, N Y. 
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BY HON. BIRD S. COLER 


ForMER COMPTROLLER OF THE CiTy oF New YorxK 


HE Democratic Party of the United 
States is to-day face to face with 
a great opportunity. The chief is- 
sues of the national campaign of 1904 
must of necessity be questions of vital 
and far reaching importance. The policy 
of the present Re- 
publican adminis- 
tration is leading 
the country into 
strange paths and 
toward results no 
man can foretell. 
We are departing 
from the teachings 
of the fathers of the 
Republic in a mad 
rush to prestige as a 
world power. The 
time is fast ap- 
proaching when we 
must halt for sober 
and intelligent coun- 
sel, and all eyes 
are turning to the 
Democratic Party as 
the basis of organ- 
ized conservatism. 
It has been said 
with show of reason 
that the opportunity 
of Democracy is the 
folly of Republican- 
ism. To-day the folly of the latter 
is becoming a menace, if not an im- 
mediate danger, to the permanence 
and perfection of our institutions. For 
almost seven years extravagance and 
favoritism in the conduct of the national 
Government have run riot. More nations 
have been ruined by the personal ambi- 
tions of their rulers than by their dis- 
honesty; yet to-day we are facing even 
graver dangers. When a neighboring 
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republic is divided overnight with the 
sanction and under the guns of the 
United States it is time to pause and re- 
flect. 








Since the adoption of the Constitution 
the great human events in the history of 
the United States, with the single excep- 
tion of the Civil War, have been the work 
of the Democratic Party. Jefferson, the 
founder of Democracy, gave us the 
Louisiana territory 
without war and 
without injustice to 
friend or foe. Mon- 
roe, another great 
Democrat, pledged 
the nation to pro- 
tect the weak among 
struggling democ- 
racies throughout 
the hemisphere. In 
a day the Republi- 
can Party distorts 
the great human 
doctrine of Monroe 
into a policy of na- 
tional aggrandize- 
ment and unwar- 
ranted dictation. 

The republics to 
the south of us, in 
a certain sense our 
wards, trusted this 
country, and under 
Democratic Presi- 
dents they never had 
any cause for fear 
or suspicion. Have we grown so great 
that we may in a day change might to 
right? The overnight recognition of a 
seceding state, as was done in the case 
of Panama, establishes a party policy and 
creates a precedent in national affairs at 
variance with all previous custom and 
contrary to our best traditions. An able 
thinker recently said that the age is past 
when a freebooter attitude was popular 
with or even profitable for a nation. Im- 
perialism must not be called expansion, 
nor thievery be labeled diplomacy. Expan- 
sion means that the Constitution must 
follow the flag, while imperialism means 
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taxation without representation, and de- 
pendencies for revenue only. Already 
the people are asking how far an Ad- 
ministration may go upon such danger- 
ous ground without action by the Con- 
gress. 

But the new methods in our so-called 
diplomacy at present merely share in 
public attention purely domestic ques- 
tions. They do not as yet overshadow, 
and they cannot conceal, the grave scan- 
dals they have grown up at home. The 
Post Office Department, that branch of 
the national Government that reaches 
into every home in the land, to-day 
stands disgraced by the exposure of 
crimes and conspiracies in comparison 
with which the Star Route frauds and 
the Credit Mobilier pale into insignifi- 
cance. Into every branch of the Gov- 
ernment there has been introduced open- 
ly, or insidiously, the miasma of fraud, 
favoritism or questionable methods. The 
Constitution has been ignored or inter- 
preted to permit or excuse every form of 
personal advancement, or partisan ad- 
vantage. 

Trusts and monopolies have flourished, 
and illegal combinations of capital have 
been fostered and protected. We have 
endured a long period of government by 
the few for the favored and against all 
the rights and protests of the masses. 
Tariff taxes have been maintained at 
outrageous rates to provide revenue to 
support ever increasing extravagance of 
administration. A detailed account of 
the dangerous tendencies of Republican- 
ism long intrenched in power would be 
beyond the limits of this article. But the 
facts are so apparent, they have been so 
brazenly admitted and defended, that 
public opinion is at last becoming 
aroused. 

Important lessons were taught by the 
last city and State elections. It was 
demonstrated beyond question that the 
political tendency of the times is again 
toward strict party organization and 
clearly defined policies. Combinations of 
parties and hybrid factions, with com- 
promising and equivocal platforms, were 
defeated. Individuals who by error or 
deliberate intent sought to disrupt or de- 
stroy organizations suffered a similar 
fate. Everywhere there was evidence of 
a return from ism and factions to party 
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lines. The general tendency, too, was in 
the direction of conservative Democracy, 
and therein lies hope and encouragement 
for the party. 

In the last elections there were no vic- 
tories for individuals who set themselves 
above their parties. In that fact may be 
read a sign of the times and a valuable 
lesson for those who lead in political 
thought and party organization. The 
Democratic Party has too long been 
weakened and at times almost disrupted 
by what may be described as a clash of 
individuality. The time has come to put 
the policy above the man, the party above 
the faction. There is opportunity and 
certainty of success. This is not a time 
for abstract or personal discussion of fac- 
tional idcals, sometimes classed as Bryan- 
ism or Clevelandism. 

To-day there is no man in the Demo- 
cratic Party who in strength of intellect 
or record of achievement towers so high 
above all others as to possess a preferred 
claim to the nomination for President. 
A spirit of unrest pervades the country, 
a vague, but constantly growing fear of 
the consequences of a prolongation of 
government under the dangerous and 
ever shifting policies of the Republican 
Party. In every great crisis in the his- 
tory of the country patriotic Americans 
have instinctively turned to one of the 
great party organizations for safety. To- 
day they are turning to the Democratic 
Party because of their faith in its ulti- 
mate wisdom and conservatism. It is the 
party of the people, and their reliance, so 
long as it obeys their mandates and keeps 
their policy above the hopes or the ambi- 
tion. of the individual. 

This is a time for the Democratic 
Party to devote all its energies and men- 
tal capacity to the perfection of a wise 
policy for the future government of the 
country. It is not the time to search for 
candidates. Great occasions produce 
great men. The platform, not the can- 
didate, will win or lose for the party at 
the next election. The mistakes of the 
past cannot be undone, but they should 
not be repeated. This year the party 
cannot do better as an initial step toward 
wisdom and harmony than to elect all 
delegates to the next National Conven- 
tion without instructions for any candi- 
date for the nomination for President. 

















Then in convention, untrammeled discus- 
sion of the situation by representatives of 
all sections and interests of the country, 
would surely lead to modification of all 
extreme views and a satisfactory agree- 
ment on a wise and winning policy. The 
present situation of the country seems to 
clearly point out the issues upon which 
the Democratic Party must base its na- 
tional platform. To avail itself of the 
great opportunity presented the party 
must oppose with the overwhelming force 
of wise conservatism a continuation of 
Republican extravagance, corruption and 
favoritism, as well as reckless and ever- 
spreading imperialism. Honesty and 
economy in administration and reform 
of the Republican tariff are essential 
principles of Democracy. But in this 
critical time of the spread of the world 
power idea the party must, above all 
things, pledge in convincing words the 
preservation inviolate of the national 
good faith. The keeping of that faith 
must not mean or imply that we shall 
cringe before a great Power, but with 
equal force it must mean that we shall 
not destroy or disrupt a weak or helpless 
republic. National honor in all things 
should be held as sacred as the honor of 
the individual. If the republic departs 
from the rule of common honesty it must 
not expect the citizens to remain virtuous. 
In the creation of a platform the 
Democratic Party must ever remember 
that the national currency and the finan- 
cial credit of the country are matters with 
which no party can trifle with hope of 
success at the polls. The credit and 
financial responsibility of the country 
must at all times and under all circum- 
stances be maintained inviolate. We are 
not yet enough of a world Power to set 
up one standard of currency against all 
other countries of the earth. A trust or 
monopoly can thrive and oppress as well 
under any form of currency,; all they 
will have to do is to ask for more of it. 
The Democratic Party must in the next 
national campaign commit itself to some 
definite policy in regard to the regulation 
of illegal and dangerous combinations of 
capital, combinations that rob the many 
for the profit of the few under the guise 
of law, and the reality of Government 
protection. Monopolies dealing in the 
commodities of life have been strictly 
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owned and held by the few who created 
them, while the great manufacturing and 
commercial industries have been over- 
capitalized and foisted upon the public at 
enormous prices, only to be rebought in 
times of disaster from the victims of the 
originators ; hence the earnings of the la- 
borer must again decline without a com- 
parative decrease in the prices of the 
necessities of life. In this matter no taint 
of socialism and no suggestion of an- 
archy must intrude. 

The next national platform of the 
party must be a declaration for action. 
The Democratic Party has been called the 
party of opposition. The time has come 
when it must be positive. The platform 
must stand for the soundest and best cur- 
rency. It must declare in terms that can- 
not be misunderstood for an immediate 
revision and reduction of the tariff. Sup- 
porting the broadest and best spirit of 
Americanism, it must at the same time 
pledge the party and the country to un- 
alterable opposition to foreign conquest 
and to taxation without representation. 
The platform must in the strongest terms 
condemn every form of socialism and 
anarchy, and in this positive declaration 
for law and order all elements of society 
must stand equal before the law. Mo- 
nopolies that have flourished under Re- 
publican favoritism until they hold them- 
selves above the law must be forced to 
realize that they are the creatures, not the 
creators, of the Government. The plat- 
form of the Democratic Party must de- 
mand the immediate enactment of Fed- 
eral laws for the thorough inspection and 
regulation by the Government of every 
form of monopoly. This can be done by 
publicity, enforced, if necessary, without 
injury to any legally vested right. 

The great corporations, created by 
Government favor or permission, must 
not be destroyed by an edict, because too 
many personal rights and interests are 
involved. But the creature of Govern- 
ment must, in a democracy, be ever sub- 
ject to the control and regulation of the 
creator. Trusts and combinations of, 
capital must at all times be regulated and 
controlled by a system of publicity and 
government inspection. When a govern- 
ment is no longer able to regulate that 
which it created its power is on the wane. 
In a democracy the power of the govern- 
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ment, created and sustained by the peo- 
ple, must be at all times supreme. 

One of the great follies of the Repub- 
lican Party is that it has carried the spirit 
of commercialism right into the inner 
sanctuaries of national government. 
Might has been made right, and personal 
favor has been enacted into law. Against 
such a policy the best interests of the 
country are in revolt, and to-day they are 
looking to the Democratic Party for re- 
lief. Business and financial interests 
everywhere seek for a safe and sound 
conservatism in parties and governments. 
These great interests, the material life of 
the country, do not look to any individual 
for succor and protection. They know 
that the issues involved are greater than 
any man, and they look to a party to save 
the country. 


The Men for 
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The Democratic Party is to-day face 
to face with the opportunity to return to 
the teachings of the fathers of the party 
and the country. Following in the good 
old ways of Jefferson, Jackson and Til- 
den, the party will win the next national 
election, and its lease of power will con- 
tinue so long as it walks in the paths of 
truth, honesty, honor and fair dealing at 
home and abroad. But the party and the 
true principles of the party must be 
placed above individual ambition or striv- 
ing individuality. No man is supreme, 
none is indispensable. All must be for 
the State, none for the man. Returning 
to the ways of the fathers, we shall win; 
departing from them, we shall again lose 
a great opportunity. To-day true De- 
mocracy is the hope of the country. 

New York Ciry. 
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Vicge-PRESIPENT OF THE EQuiTaAs_e Lire AssURANCE SOCIETY 


HE kind of men desired in life in- 
surance? The best kind. The 
highest grade of men that can be 

found. There is room for a larger num- 
ber of that class, in my opinion, in life 
insurance than in any other one business 
that engages the energies and talents of 
mankind. 

It is exceptional facilities that both at- 
tract and develop exceptional abilities, 
and that is just what this business pre- 
sents: exceptional facilities for excep- 
tional abilities. It never says to a man, 
“You can go so far and no farther. The 
limit that you can make is so many thou- 
sand dollars per annum.” On the con- 
trary, it says, “Go ahead! Climb! 
There is no stopping place. The field of 


your endeavor has no boundaries; your 
aspirations need have no limit.” In other 
words, what a man can make in this busi- 
ness depends wholly and solely upon how 
hard and how intelligently he works. 

Is it any wonder that a calling of this 
character is attracting to it the best in- 





tellects, and those rare men who are in 
very truth storage batteries of energy 
which cannot find scope enough in many 
other lines of business. There is plenty 
of room for them in life insurance. 

I became convinced some time ago that 
there was one source from which life in- 
surance companies could secure men of 
the character they wanted, which had 
been sadly neglected. This was the col- 
leges and universities of the country, 
which are annually turning out several 
thousand young men, with the choice of 
a career before them. While I do not 
feel that a college education is absolutely 
necessary, and while many of the strong- 
est and best life insurance agents in the 
country have not had the advantage of 
such an education, it is perhaps true that 
the same man is a stronger man by rea- 
son of a university training than he is 
without it. I therefore several years ago 
conceived the idea of having a Summer 
School of Life Assurance, composed of 
picked graduates of the current year, 
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from colleges all over the country. As 
soon as practicable I actually established 
such a school for the Equitable at our 
home office building. There the young 
men that we had selected were instructed 
in the principles and practices of life in- 
surance, and then sent out into the field 
equipped for getting business. 

My purpose in this was two-fold: first, 
it opened up a wide and lucrative field 
to a large number of young men on the 
threshold of their career, giving them 
opportunities such as would rarely come 
within their grasp otherwise; and, sec- 
ond, it enabled us to make annually a 
substantial addition to our forces from 
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among the vouth of the land well 
equipped to make a valiant fight in the 
battle of life. 

In connection with this matter we have 
been favored with the co-operation of 
many of the leading institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the country, and I have 
noted with much satisfaction that since 
the establishment of our summer classes 
a number of universities have taken up 
the matter of life insurance, and either 
made its study a part of their curriculum, 
or arranged for a series of lectures upon 
the subject. 

Thus it will be seen that the move has 
proven to be a popular one, and its scope 
will doubtless be far-reaching. ‘ The re- 
sults accruing directly from our own 
classes thus established have been so very 
gratifying and satisfactory that we have 
decided to make the summer school for 
college graduates an annual feature in 
the policy of our Society. 

To recapitulate, I would say that the 
men desired in life insurance are men of 
the highest character; the most intelli- 
gent, the most energetic, the most deter- 
mined, the most keen, the most ambitious 
that can be found. Men who are full of 
work, no idlers or triflers—they can eke 
out an existence in something else. Life 
insurance wants men worthy of its 
largesse! men who are not satisfied 
with a pittance—Live men. No “ dead 
ones” wanted here. Big men. Men of 
the hour. Progressive men. Men who 
want to do something more than the or- 
dinary. Men who want to grow and are 
willing to help their growth by any 
amount of push and hard work. 

Those, briefly, are the men that life 
insurance wants. 

New York City. 






















Sort in the moonlight sounds the drowsy lute 
Through Herod’s halls; the flaming censer 
throws 
Its yellow gleam upon the banks of rose, 
Where lies the monarch’s form serene and 
mute. 
Long to the courtyard fountains’ monotone 
The Asian lute repeats its tale alone, 
The while Zuleika smoothes his perfumed 
beard 
And vainly smiles as tho she nowise feared. 


Then at his feet an Ethiop bending low 
Brings tidings:—‘“ By the outer gate there 
stand 
Three aged strangers from some foreign land 
Who crave my lord’s fair guidance ere they go.” 
“Am I their sign-post, slave?” the Tetrarch 
cried. 
“ Nay, master, but like drunken seers, they ride 
Three hungry camels; they are kings, they 
say, 
And would but question of their royal way.” 


“ Admit them, then,” the master’s head in- 
clined ; 

“On with the music; set some lamplight 
where 


It will reveal these graybeards and prepare 
For merrier moods, for by the stars, I find 
The night grow irksome.” As ne spoke there 
came 

His Ethiop with the strangers; and the flame 

Fell on their mighty shoulders bowed with 
years, 

Great beards and eyes that glittered sharp as 
spears. 


Gravely the foremost bent his head and spoke: 
“Thou seest in us, great Herod, monarchs 
three, 
From lands o’er many a mountain—many a 
sea; 
And these torn garments—” then a titter broke 
The silence and the clowns and dwarfs were 
heard 
To prod each other’s ribs at every word, 
Until their master, holding back his smile, 
Lowered his brows and silenced them awhile. 


“These faded robes and our foot-weary beasts 
Are all that now is left of kingly show, 
Of slaves and vestured pomps we once did 
know, 
Ere scorning idle thrones and tawdry feasts 
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At Herod’s Gates 
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BY THOMAS WALSH $ 


And all the hollow mockery of thirigs 5: 
Bedecked and tinseled for the eyes of kings, 
We hastened forth upon our quest. afag.,, 

To find the King—the King that sent the Star.” 


An old dwarf chuckled sitting in the: Led, 


“ Egad, a pretty pack of mad-head sirés! ” 
Meanwhile the yawning Herod’s voice in- 
quires, 
“What star, my kings,—if question ‘pe al- 
lowed?” 
“Why, but yon glorious star,’ the stranger 
said ;— + 


“ Nightly it comes and beckons o’er our’ head.” 
Then Herod gazed and said,“ In truth I see 
Your star, but heaven shows many such for 


me.” 


“Ah, then, hast thou forgot the sacred writ— 
How unto Bethlehem a Star shall lead 
What time that He—a king and lord indeed— 

To Judah’s tribe shall come—Thou knowest 

mr” 

“Yea, tis an old time legend,” Herod sighed; 

“But come, partake of food—the star will 

bide— 

And succor from your lands o’ertake you soon ” 

The old dwarf jeered—* They'll bring it from 

the moon.” 


“Nay, we must on; my brother kings and I 
Have left all earthly hunger far behind; 
No weariness can reach us; we are blind 
To all save that star-promise in the sky. 
So shall we go, since here no tidings fair 
Of Him we seek be granted to our prayer; 
And we must haste while still is mirrored 
bright, 
Within our souls that Star which guides aright. 


“ What ho, good slaves! lead ye our camels out! 
And you, fair prince, may all your dreams be 
But Herod spoke aside ;—“ Some wild hunt, 

this 

For moonshine! 

doubt!” 

Then as they turned to go the dwarfs danced 

round 

To pluck their rags and beards to glee-bells’ 

sound; 

Yet Herod, while the rout was maddest, mused: 

“A King, they said? That was the word they 

used—” 
Mount Artincton, N. J. 


They are mad, without a 























Senator Hoar’s Reminiscences 


Ir; in the freedom of familiar inter- 
course with friends, a public man of long 
experience fell to talking of the great 
personages he had met and the great 
problems he had helped to solve, and 
some hidden stenographer took down the 
unforced droppings from his lips, the re- 
sult would be something like Senator 
Hoar’s “Autobiography of Seventy 
Years.” * There is a special charm to 
anything Mr. Hoar does, in the simplic- 
ity of style which accompanies his sim- 
plicity of thought. There is not in this 
book a sign anywhere of the reviser’s 
pen. The sentences apparently have 
formed themselves, and followed one an- 
other along till a change of subject has 
called for a change of chapter; and that 
has been all that the author has done in 
the way of preparing his two volumes for 
the press. 

Had more elaboration been expended 
on the work, possibly so much of Mr. 
Hoar himself would not have shone 
through its pages. As it is, we see him 
everywhere. With charming candor he 
tells us in several places how it has come 
about that, albeit at sword’s points with 
the policy of his party on so many occa- 
sions, he still remains an ardent Repub- 
lican. For example, referring to his sup- 
port of McKinley for President, in spite 
of the latter’s Philippine policy, he says: 


“In determining whether it is your duty 
to forsake a party which is wrong on some 
single question, you are to decide, first, 
whether that question is important enough 
to warrant sacrificing every other measure in 
which you agree with your party, and having 
every measure espoused by the other, which 
you think bad, enacted if it get control. Sec- 
ond, you have not only in such a case to 
sacrifice every other thing you think desirable 
to prevent the one thing you think undesir- 
able, but you must decide whether, in regard 
to that particular matter, the party you are 
asked to substitute in power for your own 
will accomplish what you desire if it get pow- 





er. . . . The Republican free-trader who 

* AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF SEVENTY YEARS. By 
George F. Hoar. Two volumes. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 
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voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1892 did not get 
free trade. He got only what Mr. Cleveland 
denounced as a measure of infamy. In the 
third place, you have under our Constitutional 
system to determine whether the chance to ac- 
complish what you want in regard to one 
measure warrants placing political power in 
hands you deem unfit.” 


Mr. Hoar gives us to understand that, 


in his own judgment and others, he is 
able to do more for the “ heterodox ”’ 
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causes he has espoused by remaining a 
Republican than by going over to the 
Democrats. The extreme to which he 
carries his party loyalty, however, is al- 
most childlike in some of its phases. 
Most Democrats with whom he has 
served in Congress appear to have worn 
off the sharp corners of his prejudice, but 
all others are viewed, as a rule, with se- 
rious suspicion. Mr. Cleveland, for in- 
stance, appears never to have done any- 
thing right, and to have been responsible 
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for the bulk of the bad things done by 
other members of his party. No men- 
tion is made of his bold stand against the 
railroad rioters, or his successful effort 
to repeal the silver purchase law, or his 
brave struggle to hold back the Demo- 
cratic reactionaries at various stages. On 
the other hand, Mr. Hoar tells us that 
“the two administrations of President 
Cleveland are remembered by the busi- 
ness men and the laboring men of the 
country only as terrible nightmares.” 
The Republicans, he says, generally be- 
lieved “ that the Presidency itself, when 
occupied by Mr. Cleveland, represented 
nothing but usurpation, by which, in large 
districts of the country, the will of the 
people had been defeated.” “The last 
vestige of the national statute for secur- 
ing purity of elections,” he assures us in 
another place, “ was repealed in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second administration,” 
instead of mentioning which Congress 
passed the repeal. He speaks of a seat 
on the Supreme bench as “an office 
which ought to be absolutely non-par- 
tisan,” and yet rebukes Mr. Cleveland 
for nominating Hornblower and Wheel- 
er Peckham “without consulting Mr. 
Hill, who knew the sentiment 
of the majority of the Democratic party.” 
He believes that Cleveland was counted 
into office in 1884, altho Blaine really 
carried New York State. And his only 
real grievance against Carl Schurz is for 
his “ supporting Mr. Cleveland, and con- 
tributing what was in his power to the 
defeat of the Republican party on two 
occasions—a defeat which brought so 
much calamity to the Republic.” 
Speaking of Mr. Schurz, that gentle- 
man may learn for the first time from 
Senator Hoar’s book how near he came 
to dismissal from President Hayes’s 
Cabinet. Public sentiment in the coun- 
try at large had been much aroused over 
the suffering of the Ponca Indians whom 
Mr. Schurz had removed from their 
northern home to the Indian Territory. 
President Hayes called on Mr. Hoar at 
his lodgings to talk about the affair, and 
under great stress of feeling brought his 
fist down upon the table, exclaiming: 
“Mr. Hoar, I will turn Mr. Schurz out, 
if you say so.” Mr. Hoar pleaded for 


the Secretary, whom he regarded as mis- 
‘led in judgment rather than deliberately 
cruel, and the President relented. 
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The Senator draws the curtain aside 
long enough to give us several glimpses 
of inside history, as in his story of Mr. 
Evarts’s attitude toward the Federal 
Elections bill. Mr. Evarts approved the 
underlying principle of the bill, but 
doubted the wisdom of legislation which 
would excite so much strife throughout 
the country. He was at last moved to ac- 
tion by recalling Judge Kent’s remark to 
a friend who went to church with him but 
fell behind everybody else with the re- 
sponses. After service the Judge sud- 
denly broke out: “ Davis, why can’t you 
descend into hell with the rest of the con- 
gregation?” Mr. Evarts decided that 
he would descend into the pit with his 
party, and the stand he then took he held 
loyally throughout the fight. 

On the Philippine issue, which marks 
his greatest break with his fellow Repub- 
licans, Mr. Hoar says that the Demo- 
crats, as a party, “never meant busi- 
ness”; and he adds: 

“T said to one eminent Democratic leader 
early in the year 1900: ‘ There is one way in 
which you can put an end to this whole busi- 
ness. If you can elect a Democratic House ~ 
it will have power under the Constitution to 
determine the use to which the army shall be 
put. In that way you compelled President 
Hayes to refrain from further support by 
military force of the Republican State Govern- 
ments in the South. He answered: ‘ Mr. 
Hoar, we shall never do anything as radical 
as that.’ . ‘ 

“T think the Democratic party feared the 
fate of the Federalists who opposed the War 
of 1812, and of the Democrats who opposed 
the war for the Union in 1861.” 


The argument used by Bryan to pro- 
cure votes for the treaty of 1898 was: 

“That the Democratic party could not hope 
to win a victory on the financial questions at 
stake after they had been beaten on them in 
a time of adversity, and that they must have 
this [Philippine] issue for the coming cam- 
aa , 

“In my opinion, if he had been elected, he 
would have accepted the result, have put the 
blame for it on his predecessor in office, and 
matters would have gone on very much as they 
have under Republican control.” 


All the cowardice, however, Mr. Hoar 
does not charge upon one side. He de- 
clares that enough Republican Senators 
have told him of their great regret at vot- 
ing in the affirmative, to have defeated 
the treaty by a majority if they had voted 
as they felt. 
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Senator Hoar, it may be recalled, pre- 
sided at the convention that nominated 
Garfield for President in 1880. He ex- 
onerates Garfield from the charge of dis- 
honorable conduct in accepting the nom- 
ination when he had come there pledged 
to Sherman. He describes him as rising 
to a point of order after the thirty-fourth 
ballot had revealed several votes for him, 
and saying: “ No man has a right, with- 
out the consent of the person voted for 
to announce that person’s name, and vote 
for him, in this convention. Such con- 
sent I have not given : 





;” and him- 
self as interrupting him from the chair 
with: “ The gentleman from Ohio is not 
stating a question of order. He will re- 
sume his seat.” And the Senator con- 
tinues: 

“T recollect the incident perfectly. I inter- 
rupted him in the middle of his sentence. I 
was terribly afraid that he would say some- 
thing that would make his nomination impos- 
sible, or his acceptance impossible if it were 
made. I do not believe that it ever happened 
before that anybody who. attempted to decline 
the Presidency of the United States was pre- 
vented by a point of order, or that such a thing 
will ever happen again.” 


Mr. Hoar’s Seventy Years is nearer 
seventy times seven, if we go back with 
him the overlong period of which he 
gives us an outline in the introductory 
part of his first volume, where he chats 
pleasantly about his ancestry. After 
reading these passages it is not difficult 
to see how he came to be the man he is, 
with notable members of so many gen- 
erations stamping their impress in ad- 
vance upon the finished character and 
personality we know. 


as 


London's Inferno 


Mr. Jack Lonpon is earning laurels 
in many fields. His latest work, “ The 
People of the Abyss,” * can only add to 
a reputation already deservedly high. It 
relates his experiences during the sum- 
mer of 1902, when he went “ down into 
the underworld of London” to study 
the life of the miserable denizens of that 
Inferno. This life has been pictured 
many times before, complacently and 





* THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. By Jack London. 
> rane New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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soothingly by Prof. Walter A. Wyckoff, | 
luridly by Mr. Stead, scientifically by 
Mr. Charles Booth. But Mr. London 
alone has made it real and present to us. 
He has followed the injunction of old 
King Lear: 


“ Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel,” 


and by so doing has seen their tortured 
existence out of their own eyes, and has 
so qualified himself to present it to us in 
a series of striking pictures. 

“ There is no place for them [the people of 
the abyss] in the social fabric, while all the 
forces of society drive them downward till 
they perish. At the bottom of the abyss they 
are feeble, besotted and imbecile. If they re- 
produce, the life is so cheap that perforce it 
perishes of itself. The work of the world 
goes on above them, and they do not care to 
take part in it, nor are they able. Moreover, 
the work of the world does not need them. 
There are plenty, far fitter than they, clinging 
to the steep slope above, and struggling fran- 
tically to slide no more. In short, the London 
abyss is a vast shambles.” 


From this broad characterization of 
the people of the East End Mr. London 
proceeds to a description of their homes, 
their occupations and their daily life. It 
is a pitiable and tragic story. Such in- 
tensity of suffering is endured in no 
other place on the planet, and its extent 
is almost incredible. When it is consid- 
ered that 1,800,000 Londoners are living 
constantly on or below the poverty line, 
that another million live with but one 
week’s wages between them and pauper- 
ism, and that one out of every four 
adults in the metropolis dies on public ° 
charity, we may get some faint realiza- 
tion of the widespread distress. The 
time, moreover, at which he wrote was 
one of prosperity, and since then condi- 
tions have grown notably worse. 

What is true of London, the author in- 
sists, following Mr. B. S. Rowntree, is 
true of all the populous centers, and to 
a somewhat lesser degree of the coun- 
try districts throughout Great Britain. 
Mr. Rowntree’s investigations in the city 
of York have already confirmed this 
view. And the fault, in Mr. London’s 
judgment, is mismanagement, political 
and social, by the powers that be. The 
poor are driven downward from their 
birth by all the processes of trade and 
law, and they cannot help themselves but 











































must inevitably descend lower and low- 
> 

“From all the land rises the hunger wail, 
from Ghetto and country side, from prison and 
casual ward, from asylum and workhouse— 
the cry of the people who have not enough to 
eat. Millions of people, men, women, chil- 
dren, little babes, the blind, the deaf, the halt, 
the sick, vagabonds and toilers, prisoners and 
paupers, the people of Ireland, England, Scot- 
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land, Wales, who have not enough to eat. And 
this, in face of the fact that five men can pro- 
duce bread for a thousand; that one workman 
can produce cotton cloth for 250 people, wool- 
ens for 300 and boots and shoes for 1,000. It 
would seem that 40,000,000 people are keeping 
a big house, and they are keeping it badly. 
The income is all right, but there is something 
criminally wrong with the management. And 
who dares to say that it is not criminally mis- 
managed, this big house, when five men can 
produce bread for a thousand, and yet mil- 
lions have not enough to eat?” 
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“The Mother of Washington and Her Times” 


The Mother of Washington 


Mrs. Pryor has succeeded in making 
a very interesting volume from mate- 
rial which in less skillful hands might 
have seemed but slender foundation for 
the handsome volume before us.* The 


mother of Washington was not a 
woman of many words, either spoken 
or written. 


She left no diary and, how- 
ever many letters she 
may have written, few 
hav.e survived the 
chances and changes 
of more than a cen- 
tury. Her record is 
not that of fashion, 
beauty or wit, but is 
that loftiest of all the 
records that may be 
left by woman, that 
of having given to 
and trained for her 
country its grandest 
man. “All that I 
am,” said Washing- 
ton, “I owe to my 
mother.” “ All that 
we are,” says Mrs. 
Pryor, “we owe to 
him.” From this 
there can be no dis- 
sent, for, without de- 
tracting in the: least 
from the merits of 
those who so ably sec- 
onded him, his was 
ever the greatest 
achievement. Im- 
measureable, t he r e- 
fore, is the debt which 
we as a nation owe to 
the strong natured. 
wise, self-helpful, re- 
sourceful woman, 
who educated all her 
sons in ways of self- 
reliance, usefulness, patriotism and integ- 
rity, and from whom her eldest son in- 
herited the strong frame and perfect 
health which enabled him to sustain the 
cares, exposures and privations of his 
responsible position. 

It was from her, also, that he in- 
herited the outward severity of manner 
and the reticence which formed the 


(Macmilian.) 





* THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON AND HER TIMBS. 
By Mrs. Roger A. Pryor. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 
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only unattractive characteristics of a 
man otherwise so fitted to command 
not only the admiration and respect of 
all mankind, but their love as well. 
Both General Washington and his 
mother were warm and large of heart, 
but both were often misunderstood be- 
cause of the armor of frost with which 
they were obliged to protect them- 
selves. A shallow nature may laugh or 
weep for trifling cause and be esteemed 
by the near-sighted multitude to be en- 
joying or suffering much. Strong and 
intense natures must in sheer self-de- 
fense put restraint upon the expression 
of their emotions, tho the masses will 
still consider them cold. 

The pictures given by Mrs. Pryor of 
social life in Virginia before the Revo- 
lutionary War are at once painstaking 
and fascinating, and her style, espe- 
cially after she has once settled herself 
well into the harness of the narrator, is 
admirable. The book will undoubtedly 
be widely read, as it deserves to be, 
both from its subject and its manner. 
The publishers have done their part 
equally well, as far as paper, printing 
and many illustrations,—some of them 
of a rarely delicate beauty,—can go; 
but we cannot say as much for the work 
of the binder. A book which cannot 
be opened for at least half its supposed 
capacity without causing an ominous 
cracking at the back is not bound as it 


should be. 
Ss 


The Mississippi Valley 


WE cannot say that we altogether 
commend the sort of history which 
Messrs. Spears and Clark give us in 
their recent volume.* Doubtless there 
are many who will like it, and these will 
probably like it very much indeed. But 
for our part we wish it had been better 
done. It may be, as the publisher an- 
nounces, that “ the book was written as 
a permanent history, and not with the 
St. Louis Fair in view, as the prepara- 
tions for the volume were commenced 
nearly three years ago.” But for all that, 
there are plenty of apparent evidences of 
hurried preparation. There is a lack of 








* A HISTORY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY, FROM 
Its DISCOVERY TO THE END OF FOREIGN DOMINA- 
TION. By John R. Spears and A. H. Olark. New 
York: A. 8S. Clark. 5.00 net. 
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that scholarly weighing and comparing 
of data which is a requisite in the writ- 
ing of real history; there is a lack of 
form, there are needless repetitions of 
unimportant matters, there is a whole- 
sale duplication of sentences from Mr. 
Spears’s “ Anthony Wayne,” and the 
diction, as a whole, is bad. 

A History of the Mississippi Valley, 
from its Discovery to the End of For- 
eign Domination, it is called; and the ti- 
tle can hardly be regarded as a scientific 
designation. For, in the.first place, the 
work is not a connected and coherent 
history, but a series of sketches on his- 
torical subjects. In the next place, it 
treats not of the Mississippi Valley prop- 
er, but of Canada, Ohio, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Western 
New York as well. It slurs over what 
little early history the region west of the 
Great River had prior to the Louisiana 
Purchase, and it ends at the assumption 
of American rule over New Orleans, De- 
cember 20th, 1803. Yet if Ohio be a 
part of the Mississippi Valley, so is the 
lower part of Alabama and Mississippi, 
which was under “ foreign domination ” 
until 1812, and a good part of Texas, 
which was under “ foreign domination ” 
until 1845. 

“It is intended to be a narrative, not a 
critical history,” say the authors. In 
fact, the failure to give critical examina- 
tion to the data treated is conspicuous 
at a mere glance. Great masses of ma- 
terial have been used, but if the work- 
man’s tool is to be guessed by his prod- 
uct, one may say that it is not the weigh- 
ing-scale or the crucible that has been 
employed, but the scoop-shovel. The 
carelessness or indifference shown is 
sometimes amazing. The ‘account of 
Celoron’s’ expedition (pp. 128-130) 
down the Ohio River, and through Ohio 
State (1749) is an example. We are led 
to infer from this account that Celoron 
marched up the Scioto, that he found 
“Laramie” Creek flowing into that 
river, and that at the confluence of the 
two was the Indian village which has 
been supplanted by the present city of 
Piqua. The somewhat pertinent facts 
that, according to the contemporary map 
of the expedition, he is represented 
ascending, not the Scioto, but one of the 
Miamis (probably the Little Miami) ; 
































that Loramie River (not Laramie Creek) 
flows into the Great Miami, and that the 
modern Piqua is on the banks of the lat- 
ter and not within sixty miles of the 
Scioto, are jauntily ignored. The au- 
thors cling to their Scioto to the end. 
“ At the head of the Scioto,” they con- 
clude, “ Celoron burned his canoes and 
marched overland to the Maumee.” 
Tho intended for a narrative, the cur- 
rent of the record is frequently swamped 
in far-reaching digressions. A great 
many pages are taken up in exploiting 
the late Major Powell’s uncritical esti- 
mate of the North American Indian. 
Major Powell was a tireless investiga- 
tor, and a man of high ideals and humane 
spirit. But his sympathy for the Indian 
in his present hapless condition led him 
to a conception of the primitive Indian 
which was wofully unscientific. A child 
of the Stone Age, he is represented as 
having virtues which have been devel- 
oped, no matter how imperfectly that 
may be, only in the historic races. But 
the authors of this work accept the pic- 
ture unhesitatingly, and incidentally re- 
buke Parkman for venturing to sup- 
pose that he could learn the Indian’s real 
character by living among tribes that 
traded with white men. They forget the 
multitudinous records of first contact 
with the Indians, and particularly such 
records as the journals of Alexander 
Mackenzie and of Lewis and Clark, who 
found and described red men still uncon- 
taminated by contact with the whites, 
whose observed character gives no shad- 
ow of support to Major Powell’s the- 
ory. Other digressions in the work re- 
fer to labor leaders, who, it appears, are 
held at a most unflattering estimate, and 
to Thomas Jefferson, who would seem to 
have been a very reprehensible person. 
Of the numerous repetitions in the vol- 
ume, little more .is to be said than that 
the reason for their employment is not 
always obvious. Matthew Arnold’s re- 
iteration of his most splendid and im- 
pressive sentences was, to a great de- 
gree, effective ; but we believe most read- 
ers are of the opinion that the practice 
was overdone. In the case of the pres- 
ent reiterations we are certain. That An- 
thony Wayne was the best drill-master 
the American army ever had ; that Chris- 
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tian missionaries transformed the Dela- 
ware Indians settled at Gnaddenhitten 
into “peace-loving, stump-grubbing 
farmers,” and that certain of the “ unco’ 
guid ” may not unjustly be described as 
persons who “once a week, with bob- 
bing heads, mumble some sort of creed, 
and then live, the devil knows how, the 
rest of the time ”—all these may be facts 
which need to be emphatically said. But 
we hardly estimate either the facts or 
the manner in which they are expressed 
at a rating sufficiently high to commend 
the frequent repetition of the authors’ 
sentences. 

There is another kind of repetition 
which we also hold to be questionable. 
That is the kind involved in the whole- 
sale “lifting ” of matter from Mr. John 
R. Spears’s “ Anthony Wayne” to Mr. 
John R. Spears’s and Mr. A. H. Clark’s 
A History of the Mississippi Valley. In 
neither volume is it credited to the other, 
and it therefore passes for original in 
both. The accounts of Wayne’s cam- 
paign (1794) against the Northwestern 
Indians in the two books is very near- 
ly identical. It would be entirely so in 
places but for the carelessness of the 
copyist, the printer or the proofreader, 
who occasionally transform or substi- 
tute a word. An alleged speech by Lord 
Dorchester, Governor of Canada, deliv- 
ered to a council of Indians on February 
roth, 1794, appears in both volumes. 
Here, at least, duplication should be ex- 
act. Unfortunately, the two accounts of 
the noble lord’s remarks are different. 
But in one sentence they would be iden- 
tical were it not that the word “ coun- 
try ” in one appears as “ conduct ” in the 
other. A like transformation appears in 
one of the accounts of the battle of 
Fallen Timber. Almost word for word 
the two volumes agree as to what took 
place there. But the sleepy proofreader, 
or printer, or copyist has interposed, and 
the thrilling phrase, “ As the long roll of 
the drums began,” suffers a sea-change 
in the other volume to “as the long roll 
of the guns began.” Thus is the patient 
toil of the masters marred by the bung- 
ling of the subordinates. 

In-other respects than those named the 
book may be indulgently characterized as 
excellent. 
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The Training of Wild Animals 


WHEN a solitary individual brings 
twenty-seven lions into a caged arena 
and makes them perform tricks like so 
many trained dogs, or faces an infuriated 
tigress with no better shield than a wood- 
en chair and a whip, there is something 
At 


bewildering about the achievement. 
all events it is a far 
cry from the imita- 
tion Roman warrior 
who used to thrill 
the past generation 
by suddenly entering 
a cage of sleeping 
beasts, frightening 
them by a rapid suc- 
cession of pistol shots 
and then precipitately 
getting out. To ex- 
plain how this is done 
Mr. Frank C. Bos- 
tock has written a 
book* which, while 
making no pretense 
to being a scientific 
treatise, is none the 
less of serious inter- 
est in its extraordi- 
nary showing of the 
possibilities of the 
domination of the hu- 
man over brute will. 
It certainly admin- 
isters a quietus to 
that ancient fiction, 
“the magnetic power 
of the human eye,” 
for, as the author 
says, a trainer en- 
gaged in putting 
twenty-seven lions 
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ing, his physical agility, like that of the 
Spanish bull fighter, must be highly de- 
veloped, his knowledge of the animal na- 
ture, and particularly of the characteris- 
tics of the brutes which he is educating, 
must be profound, and, finally, he must 
be able to retain perfect self-possession 
even when badly hurt and in extreme 
peril, since to permit the animal at any 





through their Paces Herman Mudon Defying His Fiercest Lion.—From ‘“ The Training of Wild 


must constantly turn 
his back on some of 
them, and would require twenty-seven 
pairs of eyes if that theory were cor- 
rect. The whole result seems to 
lie in self-control and unshakable nerves, 
with, singularly enough, mere physical 
courage in a subordinate place. The 
trainer must neither smoke nor drink, his 
patience must be constant and unweary- 





* Tug TRAINING OF WILD ANIMALS. By Frank 


New 


C. Bostock. Hdited by Ellen Velvin, F.Z.8. 
$1.00 net. 


York: The Century Co. 





Animals.” 


Copyright, 1902, The Century Co. 
time the slightest suspicion of its own 
mastery is certainly fatal. 

Apart from the constant bodily risk, the 
work of the trainer as it is here depicted is 
anything but light. It involves often 
years of patient effort and monotonous 
repetition. Any variation means danger. 
Taming is not training. A “ tamed ” wild 
animal is simply one which temporarily 
has dropped its ferocity. A permanently 
tamed brute, Mr. Bostock insists, is “a 
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chimera of the optimistic imagination 
and a forecast of the millennium.” That 
wild animals are drugged and exhibited 
in a semi-comatose state he warmly de- 
nies. No such expedient would serve, 
and the actual injury done to a valuable 
brute would render the proceeding eco- 
nomically absurd. Equally, says Mr. 
Bostock, no cruelty is shown them, for 
nothing would more quickly defeat their 
education. A trained wild animal is sim- 
ply a product of science, and may so 
exist until it discovers its own power. 
After that its training is at an end and 
it becomes merely a zoological specimen. 
A playful lion or tiger is as dangerous as 
a vicious one, for, having no conception 
of its own strength, a blow given in sport 
is as destructive as if made in anger. 
There is but one defense to a charging 
lion and that is to strike it on the nose 
from below upward. This will send it 
cringing to the other end of its cage, but 
the chances of landing the stroke are re- 
mote. A powerful stream of water from 
a hose to stop the animal’s breathing is 
about the only recourse if the victim is 
once grasped. 

Altho the fine Roman hand of the press 
agent is not always well concealed, the 
present work is very interesting, while 
the many excellent photographs give 
ocular proof of the possibilities which 
otherwise might stagger belief. 


wad 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, $1.50. 


The friends of “Colonel Carter of 
Cartersville” will be glad to learn that 
he is the hero of Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s new Christmas story. The 
Colonel is a composite of all that is 
charming, generous, brave or whimsical 
in Southern character, and since his re- 
moval by Mr. Smith to New York, he 
and “ Chad,” with their Christmas din- 
ners and commercial confidences, have 
done much toward uniting the enterpris- 
ing spirit of the North with the chivalric 
one of the South, somewhere in the wine 
glass regions of romantic sympathies. We 
wish the Colonel many happy returns 
of the one day in the year which he is 
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most fitted by tradition and disposition to 
adorn and enjoy. Indeed, the art of Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith consists, in part, of 
the fact that he has discovered and dram- 
atized the hyperbole consciousness of 
some authentic Southern types. For, 
however far he Southern man of this 
class may lag behind in the everyday 
march of commonplace affairs, he has a 
genius for great days, his element is the 
extraordinary, and he has a peculiar 
grace for “ presiding ” over happy occa- 
sions that has never been surpassed even 
by the feudal lords of elder generations. 
The immortality of Colonel Carter as 
such a character is assured by the his- 
torical records of the South, if not often 
by men now living there. 


as 


George Washington Jones. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Co., 
$1.00. 


The author of “ Sonny ” long ago won 
her laurels as an interpreter of rudi- 
mentary boy nature, and in this Christ- 
mas story she introduces us to “ George 
Washington Jones,” a small, black prod- 
igy of courage, sentiment and “man- 
ners.” Some people may doubt the 
veracity of the type, but no one will ques- 
tion the humor and tenderness of the 


‘tale, unless indeed some carping South- 


ern critic complains that it is a trifle too 


tender. 
& 


The First Loves of Perilla. By John Corbin. 
New York: Fox, Duffield & Co. 


This tiny volume, illustrated with a 
portrait of the charming “ Perilla,” is a 
very successful attempt to interpret the 
evolution of sentimentality in an up to 
date matinee girl through different stages 
until it reaches the healthy proportions 
of a reai love for a real man. Her first 
loves were, of course, the male trage- 
dians, who suffered, bled and died on 
this afternoon stage. At this time all 
her sensations are dramatic; figuratively 
she carries a dagger in her bosom and 
longs for some form of romantic sacri- 
fice. The sketch is written with sym- 
pathy and a sort of quizzical wink at in- 
nocent, young femininity. 
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America in Literature. By George E. Wood- 
berry. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


This slender volume contains a set of 
essays on American literature. They are 
very brief, very general, and they make 
considerable pretension to style of the 
highly sophisticated or Alexandrian va- 
riety. Like Walter Pater, whom he imi- 
tates in the structure of his sentences 
and the articulation of his thought, Pro- 
fessor Woodberry seems determined to 
write English like a dead language, pref- 
erably Latin. In this kind the following 
sentence is an undeniable triumph: 


“The collegiate spark, which is now par- 
celed out among museums and laboratories, 
and feeds an immense power-house of tech- 
nical arts, applied sciences, and lucrative pro- 
fessions, was then rather a thing of men’s 
bosoms, of the instincts of imagination, the 
guesses of philosophy, the intuitions of re- 
ligion; if the University, through the incul- 
cation of scientific knowledge and its varied 
training for useful pursuits, has now become 
more a great prop of the material state, the 
college discharged well its elder function as a 
restorer of the human spirit through the seek- 
ing of truth and under its plain academic rule, 
before the older order changed, giving place to 
new, Harvard came into vital touch with the 
thoughts of men, and bore once that little, un- 
noticed flower of the soul, whose seeds at last 
are blown throughout the world.” 


Apparently the intention of these seven 
pieces, which are collected from Harper’s 
Magazine and Harper's Weekly, is not 
critical but belletristic; and tho to him 
who reads them as a rhetorical elabora- 
tion of familiar truth they may furnish 
agreeable entertainment, yet on the whole 
they come as a decided disappointment, 
for it seems as tho one had a right to 
expect serious criticism from Professor 
Woodberry, if from any body. At the 
same time it is only fair to add that these 
papers contain a number of ingenious 
apercus, such as the distinction between 
the original expression of literary feeling, 
which creates and is individualistic, and 
the sympathetic expression of the same 
feeling, which appropriates literature and 
is social. Of Lowell he shrewdly re- 


marks that “he did not work hard at 
either prose or verse.” And occasionally 
he sketches a literary character rather 
cleverly, if not always correctly, as in the 
case of Hawthorne, “ whose genius,” he 
declares, “ involved 


a reversion 
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to the Puritan past,” and “ worked in a 
reactionary way,” and to whom “ it was 
his art that was necessary not its 
message.” At such moments as these, 
when he is thoroughly familiar with his 
subject and thoroughly interested in it, 
he forgets his manner and writes simply, 
clearly and forcibly, like any one else. 
Nor is he to be commended least for 
taking an exclusively artistic survey of 
that “immeasurable froth ocean” of 
writing with which the historians of our 
earlier life have nearly swamped the con- 
ception of American literature. Without 
some such sharply discriminative test it 
is impossible ever to establish a sound 
literary tradition in our country. 


os 


Optimism. By Helen Keller. 
C. P. Crowell & Co., 75 cents. 

This essay is worthy of attention be- 
cause it is a broadly intelligent, thor- 
oughly considered presentation of the 
theme in a brilliant literary style; but 
that Helen Keller should have discovered 
and affirmed by her own experience this 
sunlit gospel upon which the progress of 
the world is based is a fact worth of par- 
ticular attention. Not only is life thus 
presented to her in the form of a divine 
energy, but that which actually startles 
the reader is the courage with which she 
has leaped the dark barrier that nature 
imposed upon her and found within her- 
self light, music and the power to con- 
ceive of all that the normal person knows 
by the ordinary evidence of the senses. 
She writes: 

“When I learned from Berkeley that your 
eyes receive an inverted image of things which 
your brain unconsciously corrects, I began to 
suspect that the eye is not a very reliable in- 
strument after all, and I felt as one who had 
been restored to equality with others, glad, not 
because the senses avail them so little, but be- 
cause in God’s eternal world, mind and spirit 
avail so much.” 

Nothing can be finer under the circum- 
stances than this assertion, made so sim- 
ply and with such an air of personal con- 
viction. In fact, one of the remarkable 
features of this essay is the experimental 
note in it, as if the writer had tested in- 
timately every high doctrine she holds. 
Her philosophy is not the expression by 
rote of a person who has been well 
taught, but it is wisdom she has learned 
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of her own volition and fitted to the 
bright heart of her darkness, a sort of 
psychic illuminating of her own mind. 
And in her vision of things there is no 
blindness, in her reception of truth no 
evidence of prejudiced deafness, and in 
the eloquence of her optimism no hint of 
dumbness. She has within the effulgence 
of a noble faith, and every sentence of 
this essay leaps upon the page instinct 
with the grace and life of a splendid en- 
ergy. Nor is the symmetry of the whole 
marred by the expected note of senti- 
mentality. The form of her thought is 
scriptural in its simplicity, and back of 
all we catch glimpses of the seeing, listen- 
ing, speaking spirit of this brave “ blind 
spinner in the sun.” 


The Boss. By Alfred Henry Lewis. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co., $1.50. 
Mr. Lewis is indomitable. The criti- 


cisms heaped upon his preposterous 
“Richard Croker” have not prevented 
him from essaying the same subject in 
autobiographical form in “The Boss.” 
This work is a thinly disguised ac- 
count of the life of Mr. Croker. Tho 
it gives glimpses of some of the under- 
lying methods of New York City poli- 
tics and of the means by which a ward 
bruiser can become “boss” of Tam- 
many Hall, and incidentally of New 
York City, it utterly lacks logical per- 
ception and treatment. Mr. Lewis, in 
common with some other fiction writers 
on politics, is evidently bent upon mak- 
ing a much-abused hero of the “ boss,” 
and of portraying civic reformers as a 
hypocritical class, ever ready to turn pol- 
itics to their own profit. There are fake 
reformers and sincere reformers, but of 
the distinction between them Mr. Lewis 
seems to have no glimmering. “He 
holds,” says the publishers’ advertise- 
ment, “that the citizens get what they 
deserve.” In the same breath that he 
enunciates this dictum Mr. Lewis shows 
that various important elections were 
won by Tammany by sweeping frauds 
at the ballot-box. These successes plain- 
ly represented not what the majority of 
citizens wanted, but the determination of 
a minority backed by fraud. Mr. Lewis, 


however, is so habitually prone to oracu- 
lar statements that, lost in a profusion 
of words, he often does not stop to rec- 
oncile sheer contradictions. “The Boss ” 
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is worth reading, only in so far as it de- 
picts some of those tortuous, underhand 
ways of politics which are not open. to 
superficial observation. But this infor- 
mation is available in other works which 
have the advantage of being maturely 
thought out and well written. 
& 
Red Head. By John Uri Lloyd. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.60. 

This story is like a shaft of light down 
a gloomy gorge—it reveals some beauti- 
ful things, but more that are wild and 
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stern. Through it one gets a glimpse 
into the red vendetta heart of the Ken- 
tucky mountaineer—his savage hates, his 
sinister silence and uncouth speech, his 
Red Indian patience in the pursuit of a 
vindictive purpose, his personal inde- 
pendence, his sensitiveness to the claims 
of family and clan, his superstitions, his 
ignorance and some of his grim primitive 
virtues. From the standpoint of form 
this study is crude, but from the known 
conditions in Breathitt County we infer 
that it is probably true to the essential 
facts of the life it pictures. Broad mar- 
gins on each page are lavishly decorated 
by Reginald B. Birch, and there appear 
several excellent full-page illustrations 
by the same artist. 














Antisemitism: Its History and Causes. By 
a Lazare. New York: International 
ibrary Publishing Co., $2.00. 

This book deals with the origin and 
development of anti-Judaism and inci- 
dentally refers much of the history of 
Israel to this sentiment. One great 
cause of antisemitism the author finds 
in Jewish commercialism. Other causes 
exist in the exclusiveness, the persistent 
patriotism and pride of Israel. Jewish 
‘nfluences, in spite of race prejudices and 
intisemitism have been powerful in the 
councils of nations. Even Napoleon lent 
an ear to them, and suspended during one 
year judicial decisions in behalf of the 
Jewish usurers of the Rhine provinces. 
The modern aspects of antisemitism are 
carefully considered by the author. The 
instinctive, the legal, the Christian, the 
Christian-socialist, the metaphysical, as 
well as the ethnological and national 
phases are successively taken up. In 
chapter IX the causes of antisemitism 
are set down, and there and in subsequent 
chapters make excellent reading. In 
conclusion the author forecasts the ruin 
of antisemitism because it carries in itself 
the germ of destruction. In preparing 
the way for Socialism and Communism it 
is laboring at the elimination not only 
of the economic cause, but also of the 
religious and ethnic causes to which it 
owes its own growth. 


& 


Henry Ward Beecher. By Lyman Abbott. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75 net. 


Lyman Abbott was the disciple and 
friend of Mr. Beecher ; he was associated 
with him in the editorship of the Chris- 
tian Union, and was his successor as 
pastor of Plymouth Church. No man 
could more properly eulogize this great 
preacher or apologize for him. Beyond 
doubt Mr. Beecher is the greatest figure 
in the American pulpit since Jonathan 
Edwards—much less of a reasoner, and 
considerably more of a poet. He had an 
extraordinary intuition for right, and no 
respect for old authority. His influence 
in religion, in politics and in social 
thought has been greater than that of 
any other man. It is not strange that 


with his immense ability, affectionate- 
ness, eloquence, courage and insight he 
gained an inconceivable sway over the 
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people, and that he was idolized by the 
nation where he was not hated as the 
enemy of dying orthodoxies and social 
oppressions. All this Dr. Abbott has 
told with all sympathetic admiration. It 
is the life of a great hero, somewhat 
more radical as to the rights of man than 

Dr. Abbott has come to be in the autumn 

of his years, but glorious in life and glo- 

rified in death. The biographer does not 
pass over the shadow which clouded Mr. 

Beecher’s later life and would have 

blasted the life of a less transcendent 

genius. In that episode Dr. Abbott was 

Mr. Beecher’s special adviser, advocate 

and partisan, as his brother was Mr. 

Beecher’s legal counsel. It is from such 

a point of view that the story is told, just 

what those who loved and honored the 

great preacher wished to believe and 
to have others believe, but not what 
was believed by Mr. Beecher’s oldest 
friends in the pulpit, who read the testi- 
mony which enriched the English lan- 
guage and befouled the popular thought 
az.d speech. We are obliged in justice to 
the truth to say this much by way of ex- 
ception to our praise of a book of high 
purpose and fine execution. 

& 

History of Socialism in the United States. 
By Morris Hillquit. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., $1.50 net. 

Mr. Hillquit has furnished a greatly 
needed volume on Socialist history. 
Noyes’s and Nordhoff’s works relate toa 
period when the word Socialism meant 
something very different from its pres- 
ent meaning, while Professor Ely’s “ La- 
bor Movement in America” (1886) has 
to do with only one phase of the move- 
ment, and Sotheran’s “ Horace Greeley 
and Other Pioneers of American Social- 
ism” (1892) gives only fragmentary and 
unrelated data on the subject. It has re- 
mained for Mr. Hillquit to draw together 
the divergent lines and to connect the 
community movement of the Owenite and 
Fourierist periods with the radical la- 
bor movement of more recent times into 
a coherent narrative. As a narrative, it 
is well done. There are, it is true, a 
number of omissions and of errors of 
statement—tho this is a thing unavoid- 
able, perhaps, in pioneer work on any 
subject requiring research. The statement 
on page 60 that the Workingmen’s party 
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(1829-1830) “ was the last manifestation 
in the labor movement of this country 
directly attributable to the influence of 
Owenism ” leaves out of consideration al- 
together the far more important work- 
ing-class movement of 1834-1838, which 
was merely a revival of the older one. It 
is an error, moreover, to speak of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson as having been in any 
way “identified” with the Fourierist 
movement, and an almost equally em- 
phatic disclaimer can be made for Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. One looks in vain 
for a mention of Byllesby and Skidmore, 
authors of two remarkable Socialist 
books published in 1826 and 1829, re- 
spectively. Defects such as these aside, 
the book is highly praiseworthy. Its great- 
er value will lie in its record of more re- 
cent events. In these the author has him- 
self borne a part, and he thus writes from 
first-hand knowledge. Tho a partisan in 
one of the factions, his record is truth- 
ful and unbiased. 
r 
Hesper. By Hamlin Garland. 
Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

There was a time when the women in 
Hamlin Garland’s novels not only “ fell 
in love,” but they invariably proposed to 
the cold featured, self-contained hero of 
their affections, and they did with suffi- 
cient reality of feeling to fascinate the 
reader’s startled attention. But now Mr. 
Garland has reformed, reformed so com- 
pletely that in this story the girl assumes 
the icy statue pose, while the men avail- 
able do a green corn dance about her; 
and altho we admit the propriety of this 
change in the author’s romantic tactics, 
we regret it. So few writers of fiction 
know how to represent a really nice girl 
making all the love and advances to the 
inevitable man that we had come to 
cherish Mr. Garland particularly for his 
versatility in this line. However, the love 
strain is never the chief thing in his 
Western novels. For they are not stories 
of life so much as they are albums of 
natural scenery. No one since Bret 
Harte is able to show nature so well in 
her mountain moods. The mining life 
of the camps, the feeling and point of 
view taken by all the characters in the 
book result evidently from the altitude, 
oxygen and snow capped sternness of the 
situation. Hesper is a thrilling romance, 
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a vigorous work of literary art worthy 
of the author’s reputation. 
ed 
The Heart of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Crawford is essentially within his 
own bailiwick when he writes of Italy, 
his birthplace and the land in which the 
greater share of his time is spent. That 
he knows his Rome through and through, 
from the Wall of Aurelian to that of Ur- 
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Author of “The Heart of Rome” 


ban the Eighth, goes without saying, 

and his acquaintance with the ways 

and means of clever story writing 
is hardly less intimate and inclusive. 

These two particular branches of his 

knowledge are very ably combined in the 

present novel—subtitled “ A Tale of the 

Lost Water,” and, one may mention 

parenthetically, of a lost treasure as well 

—which proves as stirring and dramatic 

a romance as any he has written. 

& 

Michael Angelo Buonarroti. By Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower, F.S.A. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.75. 

The author of this new life of Michael 
Angelo is fully aware of adding anything 
really new to what has already been writ- 
ten about this great Florentine, and calls 
his monograph simply “a tribute of 




















homzge.” Unfortunately we cannot say 
that this homage is always discriminat- 
ing. For example, in criticising Michael 
Angelo’s tremendous figure of unrest, 
called “ Day,” on the tomb of Julius De 
Medici, Lord Gower says it “ has all the 
supreme repose and god-like calm of the 
so-called Theseus on the pediment of the 
Parthenon.” The comparison is anything 
but apt. The author has, however, made 
a valuable contribution to art criticism in 
giving to the public a letter from the 
veteran artist Watts, which is so remark- 
able and yet, we feel, so just, as to merit 
fuller quotation than our space allows. 
Watts thinks he may be a minority of one 
when he writes: 

“The paintings in the Sistine Chapel are, 
to my mind, entirely beyond criticism or 


praise, not merely with reference to design 


and execution, but also for color, right, noble 
and perfect in their place. I was never more 
surprised than by this quality, to which I do 
not think justice has ever been done; nothing 
in his sculpture comes near to the perfection 
of his ‘ Adam’ or the majesty of the ‘ Divid- 
ing the Light from Darkness.’ The 
Prophets and Sibyls are the greatest things 
ever painted.” 


It was generous in Lord Gower to pub- 
lish this letter, as he does not agree with 
Watts in his estimate of Michael Angelo 
asa painter. Of the “ Dividing the Light 
from Darkness,” his own opinion is thus 
expressed: “It is an unpaintable sub- 
ject, which even the genius of a Buonar- 
roti was inadequte to portray.” 
& 


The Alphabet of Rhetoric. By Rossiter John- 
son. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.25 net. 

This little volume, modestly offered by 
the author in his preface as a “re- 
minder ”—“ not as an _ authority ”— 
should be welcome not alone in scholas- 
tic circles, but among the “ common peo- 
ple.” In it Dr. Johnson enters upon a 
new field, but, as might have been ex- 
' pected, the book is so entertainingly writ- 
ten as to make really delightful reading. 
It is calculated to awaken an interest in 
the history of language and its use as 
exemplified by our best authors and 
speakers. Common errors of speech are 
pointed out, correct and elegant expres- 
sions suggested, and many quotations 
from both prose and poetry are offered 
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in illustration. A concise and clear ex- 
position of the various figures of rhetoric 
is given. The closing chapters on elocu- 
tion will be of advantage not only to the 
professional elocutionist but also to the 
amiable member of the family who reads 
aloud for the pleasure of the home circle. 


& 
Schumann. By Annie W. Patterson. [The 
Master Musician Series.| New York: E, 


P. Dutton & Co., $1.25. 
Pending an authoritative and exhaust- 
ive Life of Schumann, which has still to 
be written, the little volume by Miss Pat- 
terson gives a useful account of the com- 
poser and his works. Her attempt at 
criticism is but slight, but she judiciously 
refers the reader to the best sources for 
that. The book contains little that is new 
or original, but conveniently summarizes 
previously scattered material. It touches 
comprehendingly enough on the various 
aspects of Schumann’s career as com- 
poser, conductor, musician, critic and 
writer, not neglecting to emphasize the 
value of his work in being the first to en- 
courage and advance contemporary com- 
posers. Indeed, as a model fer critics, 
Schumann can hardly be too greatly ex- 
tolled; his musicianship gave him real 
understanding of what he was criticising, 
without spoiling his open-mindedness ; 
and he had besides the gift of writing 
graphically and intelligently—rare among 
musicians. While Chopin was yet un- 
known, Schumann bravely writes: “I 
bow before Chopin’s spontaneous genius, 
his lofty aims, his mastership;” and he 
hailed Brahms as “ an apostle who should 
reveal many things which the Pharisees’ 
would be unable to comprehend for cen- 
turies.” Nor was it mere facile good na- 
ture that dripped from his pen, but 
genuine conviction that drove it, as hjs 
severity on occasion proves, the con- 
spicuous example being Meyerbeer. And 
for Wagner he was never able to care. 
When conductor at Diisseldorf he ex- 
pressly arranged with the directors that 
one concert every year should be devoted 
to the works of living composers. The - 
shadows of the picture come in what the 
author tells us of Schumann’s morbid 
sensitiveness. His reserve and timidity 
made him pathetically unsuccessful as a 
conductor, and deepened at last into the 
tragic insanity of his latter days. 
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HousEKEEPERS in search of novelties in 
the way of “Christmas goodies” will find re- 
ceipts for a variety of these in Harper’s Cook 
Book Encyclopedia. 


....Edwin Markham has written an intro- 
duction to a collection of poems by Miss Alice 
Jennings, entitled The Fruit of the Spirit. 
(Revell Company.) 


....A very ingenious “juvenile” is The Life 
of a Wooden Doll (Fox, Duffield & Co.). Pho- 
tography has been used very effectively in pro- 
viding illustrations for the volume. 


....The A. Wessels Company announces a 
reissue of Thackeray's charming and charac- 
teristic sketch, Reading a Poem, which orig- 
inally appeared under the title of “ Loose 
Sketches” in 1841. The edition will be lim- 
ited to 200 numbered copies. 


...-Goethe’s Das Marchen, with introduc- 
tion, notes, vocabulary and conversational exer- 
cises by Prof. C. A. Eggert, is announced for 
publication by D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston. 
The book is well adapted for elementary classes 
in college and for pupils in intermediate 
schools. 


....An excellent volume is that published by 
Rand, McNally & Co., and entitled “A First 
Book in Business Methods.” It tells one how 
to write business letters, how to make out bills, 
invoices, statements and receipts, how to deposit 
money in banks and how to draw the same, and 
contains a lot of other very useful matter in the 
field which it surveys. 


....lThe History of American Sculpture 
(Macmillan Company) is to be followed by Mr. 
Louis C. Elson’s History of American Music. 
After that will come Mr. Samuel Isham’s vol- 
ume, The History of American Painting. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell is writing the volume on The 
History of American Etching, Engraving and 
Illustration. 


....The New York Times Saturday Re- 
view of Books and Art, which is an excellent 
authority, has spoken favorably of Elsieville, a 
Parable of Church Unity, by Charles B. 
Holmes. It is confessedly a novel with a 
purpose woven into a moral story in which 
the mountains, brooks and woods are inci- 
dental. The book is published by the author. 


....Percy Bysshe Shelley, An Appreciation 
by Thomas R. Slicer, issued by Charles P. 
Everitt, is a very charming example of typog- 
raphy. The book has beautifully wide mar- 
gins and the deckle edged hand-made paper 
so dear to the hearts of bibliophiles. The edi- 
tion is limited to 150 copies. The illustrations 


show a number of reproductions of original 
Shelley title pages. 
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....Eight hundred birds in color appear in 
Frank M. Chapman’s new Color Key to Birds. 
The book is a kind of dictionary, with the color 
characteristics so plainly marked that one can 
hardly mistake the bird, even tho it be but one 
among a thousand. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
were somewhat delayed with the publication 
of the book, because the colors required consid- 
erable perfecting. This work was done under 
the personal direction of Mr. Chapman, and 
the book as now available is most excellent. 


x 
Pebbles 


She: “Yes, I just love dogs!” He: “Then 
I’d like to be a dog.” She: “Never mind; 
you'll grow.”—Harvard Lampoon. 


....At the gait we are going that canal should 
be finished by the end of next week.—The 
Houston Post. 


....English Professor : “ How long did Rich- 
ard II reign?” 1907: “Until he was decom- 
posed.”—Yale Record. 


....It is preposterous for the Moros of Jolo 
to want to set up a government of their own, 
as they have no canal to sell—The Chicago 
News. 


....Professor: “What would you call a body 
holding within itself another body of smaller 
size, but of similar shape?” ’o07: “A peanut, 
sir.’—Harvard Lampoon. 


....Larry: “I sent Maud a garter snake in 
alcohol for a joke.” Harry: “What did she 
do?” Larry: “Oh, she returned it in the same 
spirit in which it was sent.”—Princeton Tiger. 


....Jack: “ You’ve heard about the escaping 
criminal who stepped on a slot machine and got 
a weigh?” Mack: “Yes, that’s old.” Jack: 
“Well, even the bloodhounds couldn’t get his 
cent.”—Yale Record. 


.... Stop!” she cried, when he attempted to 
kiss her. “You must!” The youth, being un- 
accustomed to that sort of thing, drew back 
abashed. “Stop!” she repeated, noticing his 
timidity; “you mussed—my hair.” Then he 
resumed, but more carefully—Catholic Stand- 
ard and Times. 

A TRAGIC CALENDAR. 
Jan-et was quite ill one day; 
Feb-rile troubles came her way. 
Mar-tyrlike she lay in bed; 
Apr-oned nurses softly sped. 
“ May-be,” said the leech, judicial, 
“Jun-ket would be beneficial.” 
Jul-eps, too, tho freely tried, 
Aug-ured ill, for Janet died. 
Sep-ulchre was sadly made, 
Oct-aves pealed and prayers were said. 
Nov-ices with many a tear 


Dec-orated Janet’s bier. —Life. 

















A Christian Holy Day 


WHATEVER may be said of our spiritual 
aspirations and religious qualifications, 
the human nature we have is so pagan, 
so secular in its manifestations that 
when a holy day, like Christmas, has 
withstood the wear and tear of our per- 
verse moods for nearly twenty cen- 
turies, it loses some of its original sanc- 
tity. We have indeed created a season 
of solemn joy which we are not cor- 
rectly disciplined to observe. Only the 
little children among us have the 
proper spirit and faith with which to 
meet the occasion. Our faculties have 
become merely earthwise, and we have 
been in the wine press too long. There 
is a bacchanalian note in our Christ- 
mas carols, too much of an egg-nog end- 
ing to our prayers of thanksgiving. 
The stars that shine upon the festive 
red of the evening do not lead out 
through the sacred silence of scriptural 
memories toward the Kingdom of peace 
and good will. Many of us are losing 
our way, wandering further from the 
shepherded hills of God, where in the 
wide stillness of the star-lit night a 
wise man, if his ear is rightly tuned, 
may yet hear the heralding angels sing. 

But that is the trouble,—we are los- 
ing our “wise men.” Too many of 
them have abandoned the journey of 
faith and love, that ended in offerings 
and worship, because they have discov- 
ered that the Star of Bethlehem is a 
little vagrant comet or lucky conjunc- 
tion of planets, and now all their ener- 
gies are engaged to compute their or- 
bits. Meanwhile many, still of the pas- 
toral mind, who needed the heavenly 
illusion to guide them across the moun- 
tains and through the wilderness of this 
world, are left alone in the darkness. 
They are like sheep gone astray. They 
praise God, but they do not know him. 
They have their offerings of frankin- 
cense and myrrh, but they cannot find 
their Bethlehem. They are stupid, to 
be sure, for allowing the revelations of 
science to confound them. But then 
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the “ wise men ” are also stupid, in that 
they do not comprehend the signifi- 
cance of this spiritual orphanage of 
their race. High upon the ledge of 
things, emancipated from superstition, 
and superior to psychic suggestions, 
they are weighing the dust of this earth 
in their hands, measuring the star-lit 
angles of heaven, and testing the foun- 
dations of the universe with the cipher- 
ing rod of their imagination,—all of 
which is right, very wise and useful 
from the experimental point of view. 
But where is God? Not the great God 
of the philosophers and _ scientists, 
but the Father God of the simple 
minded? These can never learn much, 
but they need God the more on that 
account. Indeed, most of us need him 
more than we could profit merely by 
knowing the distance which separates 
us from the heavenly bodies above us. 
What if we do manage to find our way 
through parables and figures of speech 
and the glory of ordinary comet-tails to 
the mind of God? The main thing is 
to arrive. It does not matter whether 
the- Star of Bethlehem was a com- 
bustible body of illuminating gases or 
a diadem flung from the crown of 
heaven to shine for the wizards a holy 
path across the world. The end served 
was sanctifying. And admitting all the 
scholars have been able to discover, 
there is something else of which this 
star was a shining symbol, something 
in us that answers to the esoteric mean- 
ing of Old Testament tales. The wise 
men who forget this are even less than 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 
They are vitalized lumps of matter, who 
secrete thoughts indeed, but who can- 
not rise above the dirt level of their 
own graves in hopes or consciousness. 

But whatever may be said of the 
wise men, there is no deflection in the 
children. In the short span of a man’s 
years he cannot wander far astray; 
meanwhile, every child that is born be- 
gins life with all the faith there is. 
These are the invincible little saints 
whom we shall always have with us to 
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follow if we can. They have prophecy 
and scripture on their side, and all of 
heaven about them in consciousness. 
Because their hearts are good, they be- 
lieve even more than we doubt, and 
there is the deepest philosophy in their 
position on this matter. Thus, the con- 
fidence they have in Santa Claus is their 
strongest appeal. It creates a demand 
which we are constrained to supply. 
And for one hour each year, therefore, 
the old, skeptical grown-up world un- 
der the guise of a merry old Saint pays 
an involuntary tribute to the eternal 
faith of childhood. 

And now when so many elder people 
are ready to profane the holy season 
with unholy mirth, these little ones are 
purifying themselves that they may be 
worthy of the good Santa. It is a short 
termed piety, to be sure, but it is guile- 
lessly based upon all the virtues they 
have. And their pharisaism is so in- 
nocently mercenary that not even the 
guardian angels are ashamed of it. 
May each hypocritical little stocking 
be filled to the fat top with sacred 
sweets. No other sinners in this world 
are so deserving of heaven’s favors! 
Above all, may their elders profit by 
the refreshing example they set of faith 
and of joy in its fulfilment. 


as 


Assistant Secretary Loomis’s 
Warnings 


SomE of the Senators are angry at As- 
sistant Secretary Loomis’s address before 
the Quill Club in New York last week. 
He told them things, they say, which the 
President had not told the Senate. 

Not exactly. His speech had two fresh 
points, and might have had move. Both 
of them were in the nature of warnings, 
one to the people of this country and the 
other to the persistent revolutionists in 
Latin America—not to Mexico, Chile, 
Argentina and Brazil, but to the little 
countries whose principal industry is 
revolutions, as President Roosevelt has 
shown in the case of Colombia, and as 
we know it to be in the case of Santo Do- 
mingo, which is having a_ revolution 
every month or two. 

The warning to our people is as to the 
danger which would have come to us if 
we had not recognized the independence 
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of Panama, and which may yet come if 
the treaty with the new State is not rati- 
fied. It ought to have been clear to 
everybody, and must have been clear to 
the State Department, whose business it 
is to foresee eventualities. If we had let 
things drift, as Senators Morgan and 
Gorman would have had us do, Colom- 
bia would next year have declared the 
Panama concession forfeited,and claimed 
possession of all the property and rights 
of the French Canal Company. What, 
asks Mr. Loomis, would have followed? 
Would the French, who have put hun- 
dreds of millions into the project, who 
possess values there for which we offer 
them forty million dollars, have stood 
still and quietly seen their property con- 
fiscated? We may be sure not. A French 
fleet would have taken possession of the 
canal and of the Isthmus, and how long 
would it have taken to dislodge them, de- 
spite the Monroe Doctrine? No one can 
tell ; but this we know, that it would have 
produced a most unhappy and dangerous 
complication. There has been trouble 
enough lately over a very much less im- 
portant difference about Venezuela, 
where British and German fleets pro- 
ceeded to enforce their claims. By recog- 
nizing the independence of Panama we 
have forestalled and escaped that danger. 

But why did not the President tell that 
to Congress in giving the facts as to our 
recognition of the new Isthmian repub- 
lic? Simply because there was no in- 
formation to give. There was no diplo- 
matic correspondence on this subject. 
The thing had not happened. We did 
not allow it to happen. But it was one 
of the contingencies that we had to have 
in mind, and did not need to say any- 
thing about, and which were as open for 
knowledge to Senator Gorman and 
Senator Morgan as they were to Secre- 
tary Hay. It is the business of a diplo- 
matist to look ahead. 

The other warning was directed to the 
chronic revolutionist nations. By this 
time they ought to have learned the les- 
son of peace. They embroil themselves 
and embroil the peaceable nations about 
them. Colombia and Venezuela are 
among the worst of them. Heaven 
knows we do not want to possess their 
territory. We have no desire to extend 
our possessions into South America. But 
it is true, as Mr. Loomis said, that “ cer- 
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tain people are in sore need of instruction 
in the practice of peaceful pursuits and 


orderly administration.” They disturb 
the interchange of trade, and they invite 
forcible intervention of European Pow- 
ers, and compel us to protect them. The 
United States is in a measure responsible 
for their good order, and it looks sadly 
as if we might be compelled to stand 
sponsors for them further and accept the 
duties of instruction that belong to spon- 
sors. Minister Powell has lately told the 
authorities of the day in Santo Domingo 
that continued political disturbances 
might bring about unwelcome action by 
the United States. Here we see the evil 
result to us and to the people of that 
little republic, so called, of the failure of 
the Senate to approve the foresighted 
action of President Grant as to that 
island. It is now reported that the Vene- 
zuelan Government may not carry out its 
pledges to pay European creditors, and 
Mr. Loomis’s remarks might well be 
heeded at Caracas. The statement that 
the President has congratulated Mr. 
Loomis on his address may show that 
when he uttered his warnings he spoke 
for the Administration. His address was 
timely and ‘his warnings should be 


heeded. 
& 


Wages or What? 


THE interest that was awakened by the 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright’s recent ad- 
dresses before the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety at Philadelphia, and before the 
People’s Institute at Cooper Union in 
this city, is significant of a common feel- 
ing that the wages system is inherently 
too defective to be accepted as a perma- 
nent relation between capital and labor. 
Dr. Wright expressed a belief that some 
plan of profit-sharing or co-operation 
must ultimately supersede wage pay- 
ments. His belief may be well founded, 
and the popular feeling that the wage 
system can never be made quite satisfac- 
tory may be justified by fact. Yet there 
are some things to be said on the further 
evolution of the existing industrial or- 
der that are worth thinking about. 

In Great Britain productive co-opera- 
tion by workingmen has succeeded rea- 
sonably well, and each year shows an in- 
creasing number of prosperous co-opera- 
tive enterprises. In many countries 
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profit-sharing plans have been tried, but 
they have nowhere been so conspicu- 
ously successful as to threaten rivalry 
with the simpler plan of wage payments. 
In many instances workingmen have 
complained of them as tending, on the 
whole, to diminish the remuneration of 
labor while increasing the employer’s ex- 
actions. In the United States especially 
there is a general distrust of both co- 
operation and profit-sharing on the part 
of the great body of wage earners. It 
must be confessed that there is little in 
the existing situation to justify expecta- 
tion of any radical departure from the 
wages system. 

It may be remembered that in the con- 
cluding volume of his “ Principles of 
Sociology”” Mr. Spencer put forth a 
destructive criticism ot the wages sys- 
tem, as an arrangement that perpetuates 
many essential features of serfdom. While 
the workingman is free to make his own 
wage contract, yet during the hours of 
his service he is not his own master, as 
the business man or the professional man 
is. Mr. Spencer suggested a simple and 
ingenious development of the co-opera- 
tive principle, which was described in 
detail in our columns at the time. - Es- 
sentially it consisted in a combination of 
the piece-price mode of payment with 
co-operation. Workingmen usually ob- 
ject to the piece-price system because 
they claim that it fixes remuneration by 
the utmost achievement of the most dex- 
terous hands. This objections would not 
hold in the plan outlined by Mr. Spencer, 
where the co-operators would share 
profits in proportion to their industrial 
accomplishment. 

The plan is entirely practicable wher- 
ever co-operation itself is feasible. 
Nevertheless, there are other ways of 
achieving the results that Mr. Spencer 
sought and those that Dr. Wright looks 
forward to, that seem just now more 
likely to secure a thorough trial. Through 
the power of their unions, and through 
legislation, workingmen are to a great 
extent fixing the conditions under which 
they work. If the experience of the 
building contractors, for example, is an 
indication of what industrial relations 
are coming to, employers are no. longer 
to lay down rules governing the conduct 
of their employees, but are themselves 
to obey orders imposed by unions and 
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enforced by walking delegates. It is 
highly improbable. that any scheme of 
industrial partnership could give to the 
great body of wage earners as much 
power to determine hours of work, to 
choose their associates and to prevent 
discriminations in remuneration as they 
now enjoy. It is even doubtful if as 
partners or stockholders they would have 
as much influence upon the market as 
they now exert through the strike and 
the boycott,—actual and potential. 

The real object to be secured by any 
workable substitute for the wages sys- 
tem, then, would seem to be industrial 
peace rather than proletarian control of 
the conditions under which labor is per- 
formed. The existing order, it must be 
confessed, borders closely on chronic in- 
dustrial war. We concur in the view 
of those who hold that a general owner- 
ship of industrial shares in small lots by 
workingmen—not as a rule the shares 
of the particular enterprise for which 
the wage earner is working, but rather 
those of enterprises for which his fellows 
are working—would have a conservative 
and pacifying effect. Such widespread 
ownership is impossible now solely be- 
cause it is unsafe from the point of view 
of investment. And it is unsafe chiefly 
because of stock market manipulations. 
The popular instinct that attributes a 
large measure of responsibility for eco- 
nomic ills, including the quarrels between 
labor and capital, to unscrupulous stock- 
jobbing is not unsound. We suspect that 
if market quotations of industrial shares 
represented actual values, fixed by hon- 


est transactions, “labor difficulties ” 
would smooth out amazingly. 
a 


Life in Modern Biology 


NoTHING is niore interesting in mod- 
ern biology than the universal acknowl- 
edgment at the present time of the utter 
mysteriousness of what may be called, for 
want of a better term, vital force, and 
of its origin and influence. The recent 
death of Herbert Spencer serves in 
biological circles mainly to recall the fact 
that toward the end of his life the 
distinguished philosopher, who had in- 
fluenced the thinking of several genera- 
tions, not only of his fellow countrymen, 
but of foreigners, more than any other 
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of our time, had apparently modified his 
views as to the significance of life. While 
in his “ Principles of Psychology,” writ- 
ten nearly fifty years ago, when he was 
about thirty-five, he said: 


“the chasm between the inorganic and the or- 
ganic is being filled up; the microscope has 
traced down organisms to simpler and simpler 
forms, until, in the protogenes of Professor 
Haeckel, there has been reached a type distin- 
guishable from a fragment of albumen only 
by its finely granulated character,” 


within the last five years he complete- 
ly altered this statement. In a letter 
published in Nature (London, October 
20th, 1898), Mr. Spencer said: 


“In my revised ‘Principles of Biology,’ I 
have contended that the theory of a vital prin- 
ciple fails and that a physico-chemical theory 
of life also fails; the corollary being that in its 
ultimate nature life is incomprehensible.” 


In thus acknowledging the mystery of 
life, Mr. Spencer was only placing him- 
self in the ranks of those great scientists 
who have in the last decade confessed 
that Materialism is quite unproved. Re- 
cently Lord Kelvin has told of his ask- 
ing Liebig, the great German chemist, 
many years ago, if he thought it possible 
that a flower which he had picked up in 
their walk could have come into exist- 
ence by chance. Liebig’s reply was that 
he would as soon believe that the flower 
had come into existence by chance as 
that a book on botany describing it could 
have come into being by chance. Not 
long since Lord Kelvin himself declared 
with considerable warmth that science 
does and must positively affirm creative 
power, since biology makes every one 
feel the miracle of life in himself. And 
then he added: “Every action of the 
human free will is a miracle to physical 
and chemical and mathematical science.” 
This recalls forcibly Professor Minot, of 
Harvard, opening a session of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science with a paper on consciousness 
as a factor in biology and declaring that 
science knows force and consciousness in 
the world much better than it does mat- 
ter, since we know this latter only 
through dynamic manifestations or its 
appeal to consciousness, 

As we pointed out editorially last year 
about this time, a great change has come 
with regard to the supposed conflict be- 
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tween orthodox thinking and science. A 
quarter of a century ago Tyndall said 
that he discerned in matter the promise 
and potency of all things. Huxley, in 
the “ Lay Sermons,” was certainly mak- 
ing converts to Materialism rather than 
to anything like the more spiritual ag- 
nosticism which has become familiar in 
our day. Romanes was writing his 
“Candid Examination of Theism” to 
prove that Theism must be given up. 
Haeckel, at the famous Munich meeting 
of the naturalists of Germany in 1877, 
was insisting on the necessity for teach- 
ing rank Materialism in the schools; and 
when the great Virchow opposed it, the 
latter was considered by many even seri- 
ously thoughtful scientists as entirely too 
reactionary in his conservatism. All this 
has changed now, and it has become quite 
the fashion not only to recognize the in- 
solvability of the problem of life, but even 
to confess that while we know little of 
matter it is the exhibition in matter of 
force that gives us whatever knowledge 
we have, and that we must confine our- 
selves to the study of this rather than 
to the underlying material basis of which 
we all know so little. 

With all this in mind it is perhaps not 
so surprising to read the recent declara- 
tion of one of the most distinguished of 
the English electrical scientists, Mr. 
Oliver Lodge. Aroused by the recent 
observations that at last seemed to point 
out definitely the practical possibility of 
the transmutation of elements into one 
another, he has come to look upon matter 
in quite a different way from before. 
Professor Lodge has stated the following 
rather startling speculation as to the 
constitution of matter: 


“There are those who have surmised that 
matter is, after all, only the weapon and vehicle 
of mind. The way it interprets itself to our 
consciousness through the sense of the organs 
gives no clue to its nature. A motion and al- 
teration of the configuration of the molecules 
of our brain are believed to accompany every 
act of thought. It will be, at any rate, a sug- 
gestive analogy if a material process of an 
essentially similar sort is found to be occur- 
ring throughout what we know as the inorganic 
worlds—the world of dead matter—and we 
should begin to ask, Does all this motion cor- 
respond to some universal thought or mental 
activity likewise?” 


Verily this is a long way from the Ma- 
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terialismof fifty yearsago, Inthistendency 
of modern thought to revert to forms 
similar to those of the older Pantheists 
there is some danger that the pendulum 
will swing too far this way, as it has in 
the opposite direction. We must not 
lose sight of the necessity of substantia- 
tion by scientific investigation and illus- 
tration by faithful practical observation. 


a 
Peonage in Georgia 


THE late Robert Toombs, in 1886, said 
in an interview in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion that the negroes in the South still 
occupied essentially the position of 
slaves. When asked what would be the 
ultimate condition of the negro in the 
South, he replied: 

“ Peonage.” 

“ As it exists in Mexico?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“Something very similar,” said Mr. 
Toombs. “ Of course, the negro will re- 
main theoretically a free man, but it is 
necessary for his preservation that he 
should be a servant and have a master, 
= the relation by whatever name you 
will.” 

To be sure, Robert Toombs was not 
the father of the peonage system, but it 
is certain that for many years now this 
infamous “ graft” has been in vogue in 
different sections of the South. About 
four years ago public attention was first 
called to its existence by exposures of 
conditions in the neighborhood of An- 
derson, S. C. More recently, judge 
Jones, of Alabama, a Gold Democrat, 
appointed by President Roosevelt, has 
won just fame by punishing two or three 
white men who were guilty of this of- 
fense in that State. And, more lately, 
Judge Emory Speer, of Georgia, has his 


inning. At Savannah, Ga., on Monday, 


November 23d, twenty-six indictments 
were returned by the Federal Grand Jury 
against seven prominent white citizens of 
South Georgia. Three of those indicted 
bear the name of McCree, of Valdosta. 
The indictments were for various of- 
fenses connected with the alleged selling 
of negroes into peonage and other modes 
of depriving them of their liberties. Ed- 
ward J. McCree entered a plea of guilty 
to thirteen charges of peonage, and was 
sentenced by Judge Speer to pay a fine 
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of $1,000 on one case, and the other cases 
against him were allowed to rest during 
good behavior. 

Now this Mr. McCree is a member of 
the Georgia Legislature, and is said to 
be the owner of some 37,000 acres of 
land in South Georgia, from which he 
has amassed wealth by convict labor. In 
Georgia there has existed for many years 
a vicious system by which persons con- 
victed of crime may be turned over to 
private ‘“ parties,” who would pay their 
fines and the costs of court. Under this 
pernicious law for years and years people 
have been taken to these “ convict 
camps” under the most flimsy pretexts 
and kept there in a state of slavery, 
guarded by day and locked up by night. 
In some cases poor and ignorant negroes 
have found their way into these camps 
without being committed by any process 
of law; they have simply been captured 
and kept in bondage. It was this sys- 
tem which the McCrees took advantage 
of, and made themselves rich by such un- 
paid labor. 

On all sides the question is now being 
_ asked in Georgia, what effect will this 
* punishment of Edward McCree have 
upon his seat in the Legislature, and al- 
ready most of the State papers are say- 
ing, “ None whatever.” The Georgia 
law provides that a man who has been 
convicted of felony cannot hold office or 
vote, and a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary is deemed 
a felony. McCree could have been sen- 
tenced to a Federal penitentiary for a 
grand total of sixty-five years and could 
have been sentenced to pay fines aggre- 
gating $65,000. But peonage is not a 
felony under the Federal law. Query: 
Having been tried under a United States 
law for a crime which is not a felony, 
altho he could have been punished by 
imprisonment in a Federal penitentiary, 
and the Georgia law declares any crime 
punishable by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary to be a felony—Is Edward Mc- 
Cree a felon? Most Georgia papers say 
he is not, and so he is likely to keep his 
seat in the State Legislature. 

But this is not the only complication. 
Under the present Georgia law the mis- 
demeanor convicts shall be leased to the 
highest bidders. Edward McCree put in 
a bid for a hundred convicts, and they 
have been awarded to him. The con- 
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tracts have been signed and the bond 
given. Query: Will Edward McCree’s 
plea of guilty have any effect upon this 
contract? Most Georgia papers say that 
it will not. 

In The Augusta Chronicle of Novem- 
ber 27th is a statement of Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Akerman, who prosecuted 
the cases at Savannah for the Govein- 
ment, which will serve to illustrate the 
methods used by the convict lessees, who 
have heretofore carried on their nego- 
tiations directly with the sheriffs and 
judges of minor courts. One remarkable 
case was that of Lula Frazier. The 
woman. was arrested and placed in jail 
for an alleged violation of the law. She 
never was tried, but the McCrees paid 
fifty dollars and she was turned over to 
them and worked seven months. Ex- 
Sheriff Thomas McClelland and the 
woman’s lawyer, Wiliam F. Cauley, are 
under indictment for their connection 
with this case. Another interesting case 
was that of two little negro boys named 
Henry Brimmage and Dave Smith, who 
were charged with stealing a watermelon. 
The judge of the court refused to fine 
them, saying some one else would pay it 
and the boys would not really suffer, so 
he sentenced them to a month in the Ware 
County chain gang. The next day Ed 
McCree paid the sheriff twenty-five dol- 
lars, paid the lawyer for the boys forty 
dollars and took the boys to his camp, 
where he kept them seven months. The 
check was made payable to the sheriff. 
Altho the boys served seven months in- 
stead of thirty days, the sentence of the 
court is still hanging over them, as they 
have never worked on the Ware County 
chain gang. Another case was that of a 
negro girl who was passing through Val- 
dosta on her way to Florida. Her train 
was delayed and she remained over all 
night, stopping at the home of a negro 
doctor who kept a drug store. He made 
a charge against her the next day and 
offered to compromise the matter on pay- 
ment of $25. He turned her over to the 
McCree camp and was paid $20. She 
was kept there from the 4th of Septem- 
ber until the 26th of December of last 
year, when her mother located her and 
obtained her release on payment of fif- 
teen dollars. These cases will serve to 
illustrate the workings of a system which 
is in some respects a worse disgrace than 
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lynching, because it is created and pro- 
tected by law. 


The Settlement of the Friar 
Question 


THE settlement of the long dispute 
over the Philippine friars and their 
lands is a good piece of news. We 
know of nobody that has a right to 
complain of it, except certain Catholic 
journalists, we are tempted to say the 
most blear-eyed of the profession, who 
will lose their principal topic for the 
abuse of the United States Govern- 
ment. The Pope says he could not 
have had a better Christmas present, 
and the statesmen in that Church, here 
and in Rome, have long been hoping, 
in harmony with Governor Taft and 
President Roosevelt, for this conclusion. 
It is a great blessing to the Catholic 
Church in the Philippines that the im- 
mense possessions of the Friars will 
now be broken up into small holdings, 
and the Friars will no longer be objects 
of political or agrarian hatred. 

St. Benedict, founder of the monastic 
order that bears his name, just before 
his death in a monastery at Bologna in 
the year 1221, pronounced a curse on 
any one who should venture to endow 
the order so as to secure to it revenues 
instead of depending on the gifts neces- 
sary to preserve the life of those who 
were sworn to poverty. That curse 
has worked. 

Twenty-four years later the rule for- 
bidding endowment was_ revoked. 
There were still those who held to the 
primitive rule and were called Rigor- 
ists, but they were in a minority, and 
before long were formally condemned. 
Then speedily followed excesses. It 
was not allowed to the friars to have 
property of their own, but the monas- 
teries could possess any amount of 
wealth ; and it is this perversion of the 
rule of Benedict, and a similar rule of 
St. Francis, that corrupted the orders 
until they were a scandal to the people. 
One need only read the literature of 
the centuries preceding the Reforma- 
tion to see the contempt in which the 
orders had fallen. Not to go outside of 
English poetry in the next century, 
only Chaucer’s milder language is quot- 
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able; the rougher could not now be 
listened to by ears polite. His monks 
and friars could not endure 


“The reule of seint Maure and of seint Beneit, 
By-cause that it was old and som-del streit.” 


Thus he describes one of these friars, 

“a wantown and a merye:” 
“Ful swetely herde he confessioun, 

And pleasaunt was his absolucioun ; 

He was an esy man to yeve penaunce 

Ther as he was to han a good pitaunce; 

For unto a povre order for to yive 

Is signe that a man is evel y-shrive 

Therfore in stede of weping and preyeres, 

Men moot yeve silver to the povre freres.” 

And the curse continued to work. 
With the Reformation a multitude of 
monasteries were confiscated, and even 
libraries were dispersed in the ruin. 
The Catholic countries equally with the 
Protestant have despoiled the rich or- 
ders. The Latin-American republics 
have been guilty of much of this “ sacri- 
lege,” and now we see the French Re- 
public repeating the crime in its hos- 
tility to the wealthy orders. Had the 
Dominicans and Franciscans remained 
true to the rule of poverty, they might 
have held the hearts of the Filipinos. 
As it was, they were greedy of wealth 
and were the real rulers of the islands. 
Individually, they had no property, but 
the households to which they belonged 
were very rich. They were like the 
wife and children of a millionaire, who 
holds all the wealth of the family in 
his own name. Now those of the friars 
who wish to remain can go back to their 
parishes in safety, for they will depend 
on the support of their people. 

But we have not yet heard how the 
millions paid for their lands are to be 
spent. Will they go to the orders in 
Spain, or will they be used for the benefit 
of the Church in the Philippines? 


Js 
The Adirondack Problem 


From the report of the Forest Com- 
mission of 1903 it appears that nearly 
eight hundred thousand acres of Adiron- 
dack lands are held by about sixty own- 
ers, or by clubs for game preserves. 
These holdings vary in acreage from 
three hundred acres to seventy-nine thou- 
sand acres, in a single block. They do 
not prevent so much the acquiring of 
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homes in these mountainous regions— 
which are hardly intended for homes— 
but they curtail the public use of the 
forest. Professor Fernow, who advo- 
cated, in his “ Economics of Forestry,” 
the occupancy by private owners, and 
even the creation of a class of landed 
proprietors, as the only method in sight 
for immediately protecting the forest 
from devastating fires and from timber 
thieves, now says that he must modify 
his judgment to this extent, that any such 
occupancy tends to create g class of those 
who do not care for the public weal, but 
for private pleasure, to the exclusion of 
the people. He thinks that gradually, 
and perhaps imperceptibly, an aristocrat- 
ic spirit will be developed inimical to 
democratic institutions. In the third 
place, Dr. Fernow finds that the attitude 
of the State toward its own holdings is 
changed. At first the reservation of 
Adirondack lands in the hands of the 
State was based on economic questions 
of timber supply and water protection, 
but it is now perverted into the idea of 
establishing a great pleasure ground. He 
thinks this to be present attitude of our 
legislators, shown in their recent action 
concerning the work of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

“ While there is no objection to have such a 
large area devoted to pleasure—if accessible 
to all the people, and used in a proper way— 
it is not necessary, and it is economically un- 
sound, to exclude the management of these 
forests from economic ends.” 


The position of the Professor is that of 
honest democracy. He has advocated 
large forest holdings in private hands, and 
saw no objection to corporations con- 
trolling the timber supply, but he depre- 
cates these vast holdings for mere pleas- 
ure. He holds it to be the first object of 
the State to have the great forest region 
as a source of revenue, involving the 
preservation of water and the balancing 
of the ‘temperature of the State. To 
withdraw the Adirondacks from the pro- 
ductive industries he denounces as un- 
American. 

That sixty owners, whether private in- 
dividuals or clubs, should hold eight hun- 
dred thousand acres out of the reach of 
the people is an innovation that cannot 
be denounced in too strong terms. It is 
certain to create in this country a vulgar 
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edition of English landlordism, and it is 
a catching spirit. Sooner or later, it 
must breed the same sort of antagonism 
which exists between the tenants and 
poachers of Ireland and their landlords. 
There will be a good deal of trespassing, 
and there will be a growing sentiment of 
lawlessness, because law will be on the 
side of the aristocrats. The clash will 
involve more or less of brutality and 
assassination, the shooting of game 
wardens, and, finally, of landlords theni- 
selves. Indeed, this antagonism is al- 
ready observable and has threatened life 
as in the old “ Barnburner” days. 

It was hoped that the establishment of 
a State College of Forestry, in connec- 
tion with Cornell University, and the 
placing of the Adirondacks largely in its 
control, would solve the problem, which 
had long been a serious one to the State. 
It is to be regretted that a misunder- 
standing has arisen, and the State with- 
drawn its appropriation for this College. 
That this College moved on lines an- 
tagonistic to the popular welfare does 
not seem to be proven. Governor Hill, in 
1890, said to the Legislature that he be- 
lieved “the Adirondack forest might be 
made a source of great revenue to the 
State, rather than an expense and a bur- 
den.” Governor Flower, in 1892, said 
that “eventually the State - preserve 
ought to pay the expense of its main- 
tenance, by the judicious sale of timber 
and the leasing of small parcels of land, 
to individuals, for the establishment of 
small homes, under proper regulations.” 
He added, in 1894: 

“ Following the ideas and suggestions which 
have been promulgated by forestry experts, 
we intend that our forest shall not only pro- 
tect our water supply, and thereby our agricul- 
tural and commercial interests, and furnish 
summer homes and sanitariums for the people, 
but that they shall, at the same time, yield a 
revenue which shall pay the cost of mainte- 
nance and a handsome sum besides.” 


Governor Black was of the same mind. 
He thought that the time would come 
when the State would sell timber to the 
lumbermen, spruce to the pulp mills, 
reap a large revenue for itself, still re- 
tain the woods open to the public,—pro- 
tecting the sources of water,—and in- 
creasing the yield under intelligent cul- 
tivation. It was along this line that he 
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urged that this section of our State 
should be placed in charge of Cornell 
University. President Roosevelt had his 
first training in forestry as Governor of 
New York State. In 1903, in an address 
tu foresters, he said: 

“The object is not to preserve the forests 
simply because they are beautiful, but the pri- 
mary object is the making of a prosperous 
home. This economic conception of the whole 
question we hold to be the correct one. The 
useful and the beautiful need never be di- 
vorced.” 


The College of Forestry for working 
out these economic conceptions, which 
really date back to Gov. Horatio 
Scymour, was, we believe, one of the 
wisest institutions ever created in our 
State. The Constitutional Convention of 
1894 prohibited the cutting of wood 
upon the Forest Preserves. This was to 
turn the whole Adirondack woods into 
an everlasting wildnerness, obliterating 
the economic conception of the problem. 
Without violating the Constitution, it 
was thought that Cornell University 
might be allowed to conduct forestry ex- 
periments on a purchase of land ad- 
jacent to the Preserve for thirty years. 
It was provided that the University 
might 
“plant, cut, raise and sell timber, with a view 
to obtaining and imparting knowledge con- 
cerning the scientific management and use of 
forests, their regulation and administration, 
the harvesting and reproduction of wood crops 
and earning a revenue therefrom.” 


The College of Forestry was made a 
branch of Cornell University, and given 
a working capital of thirty thousand dol- 
lars. It was supposed that the sale of 
wood might enlarge this capital,—none 
of the profits accruing to the University. 
The working of this College brought it 
immediately under the condemnation of 
its neighbors. If the economic concep- 
tion of the Adirondacks were allowed to 
thus work itself out there must be an end 
of landlordism, sooner or later. The re- 
sult was a violent attack, with a good 
deal of misapprehension and misrepre- 
sentation, followed by a withdrawal of 
State patronage. The College is closed. 
The State of New York, through its 
Constitution, unwittingly made more 
than a million acres of the Adirondacks 
a permanent park for sportsmen. This 
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was a bid for wealthy persons to secure 
as large areas as possible for their pri- 
vate uses, and they have done it. It was 
impossible to judge reasonably of the 
College of Forestry from an experiment 
lasting less than three years. It was ex- 
pressly organized by the Legislature for 
a “thirty years’” test. It needs but com- 
mon knowledge of forestry to understand 
that in less time an economic experiment 
of this kind could not be worked out. As 
matters now stand the Adirondacks are 
given up to private exploitation. The 
forest question, so far as New York is 
concerned, has ceased to be one of eco- 
nomic import, and has become one of 
pleasure alone. Professor Fernow, who 
had charge of the College, certainly has 
the entire confidence of experts in this 
country and in Europe. Prof. R. W. 
Raymond indorses his work in the high- 
est terms. He was Chief of the Division 
of Forestry at Washington when called 
to be Director of our State College. Can 
we afford to allow matters to rest where 
they are? Shall we create in our coun- 
try a spirit of outlawry to compete with 
an unwelcome development of landlord- 
ism? 
st 

We have allowed the An- 
archist, John Turner, to 
defend himself in our 
columns, and we have criticised the 
law. But there is something to be 
said on the other side. It is a 
law not directed against the liberty of 
citizens, but against foreigners, limiting 
their right to enter this country. Doubt- 
less we have the international right to 
exclude any class of people we regard 
as likely to be an injury to us. Who they 
are is a matter of judgment, good or bad. 
Under this right weexcludesome diseased 
people, paupers, lunatics, men who have 
a job engaged, and Chinese. The law 
also provides: ' 

“That no person who disbelieves in or who 
is opposed to all organized government, or who 
is a member of or affiliated with any organiza- 
tion entertaining and teaching such disbelief in 
or opposition to all organized government, or 
who advocates or teaches the duty, necessity, or 
propriety of the unlawful assaulting or killing 
of any officer or officers, either of specific indi- 
viduals or officers generally, of the Government 
of the United States or any other organized 
government, because of his or their official 


John Turner 
Again 
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character, shall be permitted to enter the United 
States or any territory or place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof.” 


This law may or may not be wise, but 
it is beyond question that John Turner 
is one of those whom it excludes. 
It is not a law that affects residents 
of this country, whether voting citizens 
or not. They can lawfully preach all the 
academic Anarchism they choose, so long 
as they do not advocate assassination. If 
there is one dram of reason for exclud- 
ing an honest artisan who has a job, there 
is a ton of reason for excluding one who 
declares his desire and aim to overthrow 
the government under whose protection 
he proposes to live. The law was passed 
when an Anarchist fool, inflamed by An- 
archist speeches, had just killed Presi- 
dent McKinley. We have seen Anarch- 
ists come here to plot in New York and 
Paterson the murder of European sov- 
ereigns. The class is dangerous; the 
crime of Czolgocz simply expands the 
teachings of Emma Goldman. She did 
not tell Czolgocz to kill the President; 
she put the fire in his bones. Yet we would 
admit workmen with a job, and Chinese, 
and Anarchists who incite no murder. A 
President or a King may be killed, but 
that is a risk of the profession, and shut- 
ting out Tolstoy would not prevent our 
native and imported Anarchists, in far 
greater numbers, from talking or doing 
their will, The law is at most an 
unwise exercise of undoubted right 
against what are somewhat “ dangerous 
characters ”’ so long as they stick to the- 
ory, and very dangerous when they carry 


it into practice. 
& 


The “Rascally Indian 
Agent” is one of those 
current phrases which 
not only express but also help to form 
public’ opinion, and often mischievously. 
It is a pleasure to help remove from the 
pillory one who for many months has 
been subjected to wholly undeserved re- 
proach. When Lieut-Col. J. H. Rand- 
lett, U. S. A., retired, assumed charge of 
the Kiowa Agency in Oklahoma four 
and a half years ago he found the In- 
dians bitterly and justly opposed to the 
carrying out of a so-called agreement 
made with them in 1892. For that agree- 


“The Rascally 
Indian Agent’’ 
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ment had been negotiated through fraud 
and misrepresentation. For _ several 
years, through the efforts of the Indian 
Rights Association and the Indian Of- 
fice, the agreement remained inoperative, 
but in 1900 Congress succumbed to the 
pressure of white interests and declared 
that the Kiowaand Comanche reservations 
should be allotted and surplus lands 
thrown open to settlement, and the thank- 
less job fell into the hands of Inspector 
Nesler and Agent Randlett. They did 
it as well as possible and the Indians are 
to-day better off for it. But there was, 
of course, fertile soil in which to sow 
the seeds of distrust and dissatisfaction 
and plenty of unscruplous and interested 
persons to act as sowers, and so charges 
became rife that the agent had padded 
the rolls and the inspector who made the 
allottments had plotted frauds as well as 
lands. Meanwhile the Indian Rights 
Association had carried to the Supreme - 
Court what became known as the Lone 
Wolf case; to obtain a decision as to 
whether Congress could legally dispose 
of those Indian lands without the actual 
and rightfully acquired consent of a ma- 
jority of the tribe. There is not space 
here to consider the decision, which was 
far-reaching and adverse to the claim of 
Indians! Altho the Indian Rights 
Association had made no_ charges 
against the personal integrity of Agent 
Randlett, and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs had not doubted it, yet mat- 
ters became so complicated and cumula- 
tive that finally the President took things 
in hand and selected Mr. Francis E. 
Leupp as his representative, to go to the 
agency and make a thorough investiga- 
tion. It was painstaking and protracted, 
every possible opportunity was given to 
every sort of complainant to present his 
charges, and the result is a complete ex- 
oneration of both officials. Thus after 
an honorable career in the army and 
three assignments to Indian agencies, 
where he has always been a friend of the 
Indians and their best interests and an 
enemy of schemes and schemers, Colonel 
Randlett has again put his accusers to 
rout, and the old soldier in a personal 
letter to a friend of ours, says: “ I am not 
sorry that I stuck to the fight, and will 
find comfort in viewing my scars that 
have been won in battling for the right.” 
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Doubtless the coming to- 
gether of our divided 
Christendom is one of the 
most important objects for which one 
can labor, but it is not important be- 
yond all others. It is more important 
to be actually Christian than to show 
our Christian sympathy by union. So 
propositions for Christian union on an 
unchristian basis are not attractive; 
and so we cannot approve the plans of 
some of those who are trying to unite 
the Northern Presbyterian and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Churches. 
There can be no union, say some, ex- 
cept by shutting out the negroes into 
separate presbyteries and synods, as 
brotherly relations with them are im- 
possible, with the present race antip- 
athy, which is as severe as that which 
separated Jews from Samaritans. 
Some say, Let them be represented in 
the General Assembly, or, perhaps bet- 
ter, be present by a commission with- 
out the right to vote. Thus it is pro- 
posed to ratify the political doctrine of 
“a white man’s country ” by having a 
white man’s Church; and among 
Northern papers The Observer and The 
Presbyterian Journal approve, and in 
The Interior a superintendent of home 
missions argues for a race-divided 
Church. But the Southern Presby- 
terians, who have already cast out their 
Samaritans, are not disturbed on this 
matter. They are still disturbed over 
the Northern lapse from the doctrine 
of election before faith. That ques- 
tion, whether election comes before or 
after faith, is what separates Calvin- 
ists—thatis, Presbyterians—from Armin- 
ians—that is, Methodists and Cumber- 
lands; and the Northern Presbyterian 
Moderator, Dr. Coyle, has lately said 
that wrangling over that matter is all 
wrong, and keeps up a divided Church. 
Such a statement pains the Southern 
Presbyterians, and they protest. Why, 
they ask, should any Calvinist forget 
how nobly John Calvin stood for the 


Presbyterians 
on Union 


doctrine of unconditional election 
against all compromises? Why, cer- 
tainly? 

& 


In London University 
women are permitted 
to work for degrees 
on the same conditions as men, and this 


University Honors 
for Women 
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year out of eight honor candidates al- 
lowed to pass five are women, and they 
have nineteen out of thirty-four places 
in honors and thirty-five out of forty- 
seven entries in the first division. The 
Oxford and Cambridge authorities will 
doubtless see in this a justification of 
their policy of excluding women, for it 
is obvious that the only way of maintain- 
ing the tradition of masculine superiority 
in scholarship is to prevent the mentally 
inferior sex from competing. Probably 
the young men in London University, 
like those in coeducational institutions in 
this country, will soon begin to detect 
the tartaric acid in the grapes, and will 
talk of the unfairness of examinations as 
a test of ability, the futility of honors and 
the folly of working for marks. Former- 
ly admission to the Phi Beta Kappa was 
the most coveted of graduate distinctions, 
because it was dependent upon excellence 
of scholarship during the entire course 
and also manifestation of some creative 
literary power, but now, when most of 
these positions go to women in coeduca- 
tional colleges, we hear the young men 
loudly declaring that they do not want 
to belong to that “ woman’s club,” and 
they devote themselves more and more 
exclusively to athletic games of the 
rougher sort, where, as yet, the competi- 
tion of the weaker sex has not become 
dangerous. 
& 

It is news to us that there are no rich 
men in the Catholic Church, and yet this 
is what Archbishop Farley said the other 
Sunday in a sermon in which he attacked 
the intermarriage of Catholics and Prot- 
estants : 

“People are scandalized because the Church 

has not great millionaires in its fold, and no 
rich marriages can be made for their children 
in its ranks.” 
We thought we had heard of one Schwab 
and of some others in and out of the steel 
industry. But in the same address the 
Archbishop very properly scored the au- 
dience at the Cathedral, where “ the 
wealthiest Catholics in New York have 
attended,” because there is still a debt of 
$200,000 on the Cathedral, and the con- 
gregation has not supported it this year 
by $20,000. Perhaps there are rich men 
in the Church after all, too many of them, 
and what the Cathedral needs is more 
servant girls. 
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In the Senate there has arisen such 
opposition to the treaty with Cuba 
yielding our right to the Isle of Pines 
that the treaty may not be ratified. We 
are sorry to see this opposition. Be- 
yond question, the Isle of Pines prop- 
erly belongs to Cuba. For us to keep 
it would be robbery. Americans have 
gone there and have-created interests 
there which they do not want to have 
put under Cuban control. But that was 
their risk. Their interest should not 
prevent us from doing what is honest. 
Cuba has done well by us, and has 
granted us the coaling stations; why 
should we fail to deal well with Cuba? 
It is not very creditable to have the 
same people who would oppose the an- 
sexation of Cuba for tariff reasons in- 
sist on keeping the Isle of Pines. If 
the Senate refuses, there is the Court 
of The Hague, to which Cuba would 
have the right of appeal on this ques- 
tion not settled at Paris. 

& 


Much has been said of the grasping 
character of the demands for indemnity 
made by the missionary societies after the 
disturbances in China. But these so- 
cieties generally accepted indemnity only 
for property destroyed and none for loss 
of life. A curious case is in evidence. 
The British Government exacted $35,000 
for the murder of agents of the China 
Inland Missions, but that society refused 
to receive it because it did not want 
blood-money, and the Wesleyan Society 
refused it for the same reason. Now it 
is reported that on advice it will be of- 
fered to the Yale University Mission for 
its educational work. We hope they will 
refuse it, and that the British Govern- 
ment, which was right in exacting it, will 
give it to the support of some educational 
work under trustworthy Chinese control. 

] 


Not the chinch bug, nor the flv brought 
in by the Hessians, nor the gypsy moth, 
nor the potato bug, nor the cotton-boll 
weevil is such a pestilent nuisance as the 
mosquito in its forty sorts which infests 
this country and to which we had become 
somewhat inured because we supposed 
we must. But now that we know that 
certain varieties produce painful and 
dangerous diseases we awaken to the 
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possibility of reducing the infliction. We 
are glad that a national society is to be 
formed to fight both the pungent Culex 
and the malarial Anopheles. The evil 
can be largely reduced if not eliminated 
at no great expense. 


What are we to think of this? In 
Athens they have been giving a series of 
the plays of AEschylus, in modern Greek! 
They were a success financially, but there 
has been much criticism because the old 
language was not used. But in Chicago 
a number of Greeks, under the direction 
and drill of an American girl, Miss 
Mabel Barrows, have been giving the 
“ Ajax ” of Sophocles, just as the Greek 
dramatist wrote it, four evenings in the 
Hull House Theater. It was beautifully 
presented, the first time it has ever been 
played in America, altho it was given 
twenty-one years ago in England. 


There has been much talk about the 
small matter of one of the numerous 
negro conferences held in Washington 
refusing by a narrow majority to in- 
dorse Mr. Roosevelt for the Presidency. 
Possibly those were right who declared 
such political action was not germane to 
the object of the meeting. More likely 
some of those who protested were less 
against the President than against Dr. 
Washington, who, they imagined, had 
the President’s ear. But the impor- 
tance of the event has been greatly 
exaggerated. * 


Now that the Senate has ratified the 
treaty with China, which opens to for- 
eign trade the Manchurian cities of Muk- 
den and Antung, we have a clearer right 
to demand equal treatment in those cities, 
whatever claim to predominance Russia 
may make in Manchuria. But we pre- 
sume that despite the “open door” she 
will find some way to give the cream of 
the trade to Russians. 

Sd 


It seems to be a rather large demand 
that Russia is making of Japan, that she 
shall have entire control of Manchuria, 
and shall share with Japan the control 
of Korea. Japan cannot agree to that, 
and it looks like war. 
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355 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, First Mortgage Refunding Gold 4s. 


Interest January and July, due April, 1951. A railroad situated in Western New York and Pennsylvania which has paid 
dividends on its common stock for past ten years. Income last year was over three and one-half times the interest on its 
bonds, These bonds are secured on the entire property of the company. 


_ Price, 99 and interest to yield 4.05 per cent. 


Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Company, First Mortgage Refunding and Termi- 


1 G 1d Interest January and July, due February, 1952. A railroad extending from a connection with the 
na oO 5S. main line of the Illinois Central at Jackson, Mississippi, to Gulfport, on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
bonds are secured on the entire railroad, 251 miles, and upon the company’s extensive system of docks and terminals at 
Gulfport. The earnings last year were over three times the interest on its bonds. Regular dividends of four per cent. 
per annum are being paid on the $5,000,000 capital stock. 


Price, 1024 and interest to yield 4.86 per cent. 


Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company, First Mortgage Gold 5s, {uterest. March 


due September, 1927. A railroad situated in the heart of the long-leaf pine belt of Southern Arkansas and Northern 
Louisiana, which forms an important link between the grain fields of the West and New Orleans, Earned last year over 
two and one-half times the interest on its bonds. The bonds are secured on the entire property of the company. 


Price, 101 and interest to yield 4.93 per cent. 


These bonds wil be held for January payment, if desird. Further particulars upon application. 


FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 


and September, 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 














Lawyers Mortgage 
“Company 
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Guaranteed Mortgages on 
New York and Brooklyn 
Real Estate, netting 44 
and 4% at all times for 
sale. Absolute security 
obtained and all care 
avoided by investors. 


— 
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Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000 


44 Court Street, BROOKLYN 
47 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Booklet on Application 




















“The Lawyers’ Title 
Unsurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
37 Liberty St., Manhattan. 38 Court St., Brooklyn. 


Examines and insures titles. Makes searches 
Lends money on bond and mortgage. Sells real 
estate mortgages. Furnishes surveys and engineer- 
ing data. Makes appraisements of real estate 
Furnishes bills for taxes, assessments and water 
rates. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000 


OFFICERS 
EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President and General Manager. 


Vice-President, 2nd Vice-President, 3rd Vice- i 
DAVID B.OGDEN. JOHN T. LOCKMAN. LOUIS v. Bagi’ 


Secretary, Assistant S 
LOUIS V. BRIGHT. Hl. E. JACKSON?” 
Treasurer, Assistant General M 
an 
WM. P. DIXON. SAMUEL GREEN. 
eae DIRECTORS. 
. COGGESHALL. } z 
JAMES STILLMAN, GHONGE Ht Sgot 
DAVID B. OGDEN, WILLIAM fi. SoINTYRE 
OHN T. LOCKMAN THOMAS D. JOR 
HERBERT B. TURNER. JOHN M. BOWK 
WILLIAM P. DIXON. FREDERIC DK P. FOSTER 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD. FRANKLIN B. LORD 
HENRY MORGENTHA OHN ARBUCKLE. 
J. FREDERIC KERNOCHAN JOHN WEBB ; 


( ER. 

J. HARSEN RHOADES. HENR 

J. LAWRENCE MARCELLUS, CHARLES F MIEN 
JAMES M. VARNUM LOUIS V. BRIGHT. 
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DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Atch., Top. & 8S. F. Railway, Preferred, No. 11, $2.50 per 
share, payable February Ist. 

Panama R. R. Company, 4 per cent., payable January Ist. 
Otis Elevator Company, Preferred, $1.50 per share, payable 
January 15th. 

Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn, 3 per cent., payable 
December 31st. 

United Fruit Company, Boston, 1} per cent., payable 
December 3ist. 

Am. Teleph. & Tel. Company, Boston, $1.50 per share and 
extra 75 cents, payable January 15th. 

Bowling Green Trust Company, 3 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 15th. 

New York Air Brake Company, 2 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary 15th. 

Minn. & St. Louis R. R. Company, Preferred, 2$ per cent., 
payable January 15th. 

Minn & St. Louis R. R. Company, Common, 23 per cent., 
payable January 15th. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, Common 14 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

Electric Storage Battery Company, Preferred, 14 per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

Carmen-Guanajuato G. M. Co., 34 per cent., payable Janu- 
ary ist. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Company, $2.50 per share, pay- 
able January 20. 

Wells, Fargo Company, 3 per cent. and an extra 1 per cent., 
payable January 15th. 

Amer. Teleph. & Tel. Company, 4 per cent. Collateral 
Trust Bonds, payable January 1. 

Century Realty Company, 3 per cent., payable January 2d. 

Garvin Machine Company (preferred) 34 per cent., payable 


January 2d. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Mercantile .........+++- 4 National Park........... 4 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Broadway .....-s+sseees a Re . .wccssssaneons 33 

FSWERE occcccccccesccece 4 Manhattan ..........+-- 34 

Metropolitan .......+++. 33 Union Dime...........+-. 3 


CE 
READING NOTICES 








FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 
Reacaed quickly by the through train service of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. ’Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—Adv. 





A NATURAL LITHIA WATER. 


The fact is recognized by expert medical authority, that 
the use of a natural Lithia Water produces far better re- 
sults than the administration of lithium in tablet form. 
In other words, the methods of Nature’s laboratory are 
superior to those of man’s. This is why physicians so large- 
ly prescribe Londonderry Water for rheumatism, gout, 
neuralgia and other diseases requiring a high alkaline 
diuretic Interesting literature on this subject may be 
by oberessing the Londonderry Lithia Spring Water Co., 
Nashua, N. H. 





L. A. NORTON 


25 Broad Street, New York 


NEW YORK BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY STOCKS 


HIGH GRADE BONDS 

















The Manchester 
Assurance Co. 


OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 








U. S. Trustees. 


RICHARD J. CROSS, - 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capitalist. 


HON. JOHN KEAN, 


U.S. Senate. 
Vice-President Manhattan Trust Co. 
New York City. 


HENRY S. REDMOND, 
Redmond, Kerr & Co., Bankers, 
43 Wall St., N. Y. 





GEO. S.A. YOUNG, - - U.S. MANAGER, 
49-51 Wall Street, N. Y. 


HORACE 8. ELY. ALFRED E. MARLING 


Horace S. Ely & Co. 


Real -« 
Estate 


21 Liberty Street. 
27 West 3Oth Street. 


Better than any Savings Bank 


Large Profits with Absolute Security 
on Investments of $6 a Month and up 


New York real estate is attracting the atte 
ti 
pnd in eecarmest and best informed capitalists ny RED 
B world’s metropolis. § 
chotoest properties in the growing districts oe controle \ my 
located within easy trolicy distance of New Ox Gre ea are 
< i) stance o ew York City Hall, fare 
five cents, having the highest grade of city i dl 3 
ing the most approved pavement, etc. : all titles insured ke i. 
. 8 8 in - 
sible title insurance companies ; references, adozen national benke 
" nace 8 or Dun’s, , : 
ull information and convincin, 5 
Ma 4 ~~ 4- ig Statistics will be furnished to all 


M. L. L., P. O. Box 1,816, New York City. 
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24 HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


seeking refined and comfortable board for Winter 
A P ARTY will find a bright front room at 34 West 


17th Street. Highest references. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


lect class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
on years’ experience ; pate Pg fe ~~ be in Middle- 
’ town, N. Y. State Hospital; visit vefure deciding. 

- , © SPENCKK KINNEY. M D., Easton, 


BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Open from December to May. 
Accommodates 250 guests. For terms, etc., address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda ff 
























4 161 BROADWAY. 
1 688 BROADWAY. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











“A little farm well tilled.’ 


THE GARDEN 
OF THE GODS. 


This is one of the most curious works 
of nature to be found on this continent. 
It is midway between Colorado 
Springs and the village of Manitou, 








and is well worth a visit. It can be 
yeached best by the 
q NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES, 


which, upon inquiry, you will find, wil 
take you to all the great resorts of 
America. 


A copy of “ America’s Winter Resorts,” will*be 
sent free, on pects of a two cent stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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MEMORY MENDING 


What Food Alone Can Do for the Memory 






























The influence of food upon the brain and memory 
is so little understood that people are inclined to 
marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on improperly 
selected food and put him upon a scientific diet in 
which the food Grape-Nuts is largely used and the 
increase of the mental power that follows is truly 
remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for his 
health illustrates this point in a most convincing 
manner: ‘‘One year ago I came from Canadaa 
nervous wreck, so my physician said, and reduced in 
weight to almost a skeleton, and my memory was so 
poor that conversations had to be repeated that had 
taken place only a few hours before. | was unable to 
— a or night, for my nervous system was shat- 
tered. 

‘The change of climate helped mea little but it 
was soon seen that this was not all that I needed. I 
required the proper selection of food although I did 
not realize it until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts 
to me and I gave this food a thorough trial. Then 
I realized what the right food could do and I began 
to change in my feelings and bodily condition. This 
kept up until now, after six months’ use of Grape- 
Nuts, all my nervous trouble has entirely disap- 
peared, I have gained in flesh all that | hadlost and 
what is more wonderful to methan =e eise my 
memory is as good as it ever was. Truly, Grape- 
Nuts has remade me all over, mind and body, when 
I never expected to be well and onee again.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville.” 





why APA’S 
\ SHIRT 
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Shirts at 
leading 
men’s fur- 
nishers’, 
muslin at 

5. jobbers’ & 
b \ retailers’. 












inches 


Manufacturers’ 
Agents, 






‘TREAT & CONVERSE, 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 


Boston PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO St. Louis 





No attorney's 
fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 
Write for “Ix 
ventor’s Guide.” 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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LAKEWOOD. 





LAUREL HOUSE 


Season From October to June. 





LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Season From November to May. 
Both Houses under the Management of DAVID B. PLUMER, 





A. J. MURPHY, Asst.Mgr. Laurel House. 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day 2 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 


The} United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Rie = aay 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and. good, comfortable rooms, 

TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, > = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (room only) 168 * * 2am 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Proprietor. Manager. 





Safety and 
Comfort 


Your safety is the first con- 
sideration on the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway. 

Your comfort is the next. 

You are protected by all 
known safety devices and sur- 
rounded by every luxury on its 
fast trains west and northwest. 

Double track lines between 
Chicago and Milwaukee, Minn- 
eapolis, St. Paul, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha. The clean 
and solid roadway is laid with 
heavy steel and guarded by au- 
tomatic electric block signals 
and other safety devices. 

It pays to travel via the 


North-Western Line 


Send 2-cent stamp for booklet des- 
criptive ot ‘‘ The Overland Limited,’’ 
the famous three-day train between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast, which 
stands today a type of the highest 
development in modern long-distance 
railway travel. 

W. B. Kniskern, Pass’r. Traffic Mgr. 
Nwi46 Chicago. 
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tury 


“20th Ce 


An urgent situation requiring your immediate presence in New York 
or Chicago can best be met by use of the ‘“zoth Century Limited.” 
A little superior to any train in America, and particularly ahead in 
point of speed. Pre-eminently a train for busy people, but may be used 
with equal advantage by any one wishing perfection of fast service with 


comfort. Provides every convenience found in leading hotels. Runs daily, 
in each direction, between 


Chicago and New York 
in 20 Hours 


Over the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern and New York Central Roads 


Lv Chicago 12.30 pm Lv New York 2.45 pm 
Ar New York 9.30 am Ar Chicago 9.45 am 


F-r any desired information about travel over the Lake Shore address 


A. J. SMITH, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


20 Hour Trains 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE LEADING ROUTE TO 


ALL WINTER RESORTS 


Ticket Agents now have on Sale 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS 


Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Palm ne Tampa, and all Florida Resorts 
Asheville, Pinehurst, Virginia Hot Springs, the Hot Springs of Arkansas, French Lick Springs, and the Gulf Coast 


ATLANTIC CITY, CAPE MAY 


AND THE SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY COAST 


CALIFORNIA 
THE NORTHWEST and THE SOUTHWEST 


Personally Conducted Tours by Completely Equipped Special Trains To 


FLORIDA 


FEBRUARY 2 and 16, MARCH 1}. 


Two Weeks to Three Months in the Tropics 


Round Tripi Rate from New York $50.00 


For full information goneerntng rates to all winter resorts and itineraries of tours, consult ticket agents or address 
GEO. W. BOYD, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa 
WwW. W. ATTERBURY, General Manager, or J. R. WOOD, Passenger Trafic Manager 


































A delightful three weeks trip in the 
TROPICS made with every comfort aboard 
the steamers COAMO, 5,000 tons, and 
PONCE, 3,500 tons, which have all the 
appointments of sea-going yachts. 

Cost of entire trip $130 and $140. 


Steamer COAMO sails Jan. 16, Feb. 13 
and March 12. 

Steamer PONCE sails Jan. 2, Jan. 30, 
February 27 and March 26. 

For further particulars and descriptive pamphlet address 


The New York & Porto Rico Steamship Go., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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Why incur un- 
pense and delay 
circuitous 
you can ride, 
trains on a per- 2 
track over a 


287 BROADWAY, 





4 Long yount® 


means extra money for meals and 
incidentals, and a waste of val- 
uable time enroute ee 








The fast trains of the UNION PACIFIC 
via Omaha reach Salt Lake City 12 hours 
ahead, and San Francisco and 
Portland 16 hours ahead of 
all competitors. 


ELECTRIC-LIGHTED TRAINS. 


Accommodations provided for all classes of passengers. 


R. LIENBROECK, G. E. A. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





necessary ex- 
in traveling via 
routes when 


fectly ballasted 
direct route? 





C. H. VAN BUREN & CO., 


STOCKS, BONDS & INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Telephone, 2638 Cortlandt. 60 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 


BRANOH OFFICES, 
25 West 33d Street. 


A generai Banking and Brokerage Business transacted. Inter- 
est allowed on deposits. Accounts subject to check on demand. 
Bank and Mercantile references, Correspondence Invited. 


- DIVIDENDS 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK- 
December 18th, 1903. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 

dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT., free of tax, on the 

capital stock of this bank, out of the earnings of the past 
three (3) months, payable on and after January 2d, 1904. 

The transfer books will be closed from December 19th to 
December 31st. GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


415 Broadway. 











*42 * 4 
Citizens’ Savings Bank, 
56 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
87TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF (314) PER CENT. per annum be paid to depositors 
on and after January 18th on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 
which have remained on deposit for the three or six months endin 
December 3ist, 1903, in accordance with the by-laws an 
rules of the bank. Money deposited on or before January 9th 
will draw interest from January dttny HASLER, Presi 

esident. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secreta’ a — 


EMIL A, HUBER, Assistant Secretary 








THE PLAZA BANK. NEW YORK. 
Dec. 2, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual div- 
idend of TEN (10) PER CENT., payable January 2d, 1904. Transfer 
books will close December 24th, 1908, three P. M., reopening 
January 4th, 1904, 
E, M. CLARKE, Cashier. — 


MERGANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 17th, 1903. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and 
after January 2d, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 21st to 
January 2d, inclusive. JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


Irving Savings Institution 
- 115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have 
declared interest on all sums remaining on 
deposit during the three and six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1903, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on amounts from 
$1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. 18, 1904. Deposits made on or before 
Jan. 10 will draw interest from Jan. 1. 

W. H. B. TOTTEN, President, 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H, FANCHER, Treasurer. 
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Broadway Savings Institution. 
23 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
104th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Board of Trustees of this Institution have directed 
that Interest be credited to Sepseess entitled thereto at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum payable on 
and after Sapery 18, 1904, Deposits made on or betore 
January 5, 1904 wi | draw interest from January ist. 

HORACE F. HUTCHINSON, President. 

EUGENE BRITIUN, Treasurer. 

LINCOLN A. STUART, Secretary. 
Dec. 9, 1903, 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


land8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1352, 
10ist DIVIDEND. 


New York, Dec. 8th, 1903. 
INKREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC. 3187. 1908, 


at the rate of THKEE AND ONE-HAL#¢ PER CENT, Per Annum, 
will be credited to deposivors entitled thereto under the by-laws 
of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTEKEsT PAYABLE 
JANUARY 201H, 1903, 

MUNEY DEPOSITED on or before January 9th will draw 


interest from January Ist. 
JONATHAN B, CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 








Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
} , Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 


$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
21st or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G - ROSS, Secretary. 


BOWLING GREEN 1RUST GOMPANY. 
26 Broadway, New York, Dec. 17th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENTUM upon the capi- 
tal stock, payable January 15, 1v04, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on the closing of the transfer books at 12 M. on Janu- 
ary 2, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from A. peed 2, 1904, 
at 12 M., until January 16, 1904, at 10 A.M. 
WILLIAM M, LAWS, Secretary. 


FRANKLIN TRUST GOMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 54. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥., December 9, 1903. 
The Board of Trustees has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of 3% upon the capital stock of this mpany, 
payable December 31, 1903, to stockholders of record at 
closing of transfer books. Transfer books will be closed from 
3 P.M., December 23, 1903, until 9 A.M., January 2, 1904. 

CROWELL HADDEN, Jz., Secretary. 


CENTURY REALTY COPIPANY.- 


™ The Board of Directors this day declared the regular semi-annual 
dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital stock of the 
Company, issued and outstanding, payable January 2d, 194, to 
holders of record on December 3ist, 1908. Transfer books ‘will 
close December 26th, and reopen January 2d, 1904, 
Dated December 15th, 1908. 
JOHN M. STODDARD, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
New York, December 15, 1903. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (23%) on 
the Preferred Stock and a semi-annual dividend of TWO 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (23%) on the Common Stock 
of this Company, payable January 15th, 1904, to stock- 
holders of record on the 3ist day of December, 1903. 
Transfer books will be closed December 31, 1903, and re- 
opened January 16, 1904. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 











The Atchison, Topeka and santa 
Fe Rallway Company. 


New York, December 2, 1903. 

The Board of Directors has declared a 
semi-annual dividend (being dividend No. 
11) on the PREFERRED Stock of this 
Company of TWO DOLLARS AND 
FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share, payable 
February 1, 1904, oyt of the surplus net 
income, to holders of PREFERRED Stock 
as registered at the close of the transfer 
books on December 31, 1903. The transfer 
books for the PREFERRED Stock will be 
closed at three o’clock P. M. on December 
31, 1903, and will be reopened at ten 
o’clock A. M. on February 2, 1y04. 

Dividend cheques will be MAILED to 
holders of PREFERKED Stock who file 
suitable orders therefor at this office. 


H. W. GARDINER. Assistant Treasurer. 
5 Nassau Street, New York Cit . 





The Missouri Pacific Railway Company. 


No. 1% Broadway, New York. 
DIVIDEND No. 50. 


The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
TWO, DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) PER SHARE 
upon the capital stock of this Company, payable at the office 

of the Treasurer on and after the 2th day of January, 1904, to 
the stockholders of gn at the close of the yransfer books on the 
8ist day of December, 1903 

The transfer books will be closed on December Sist, 1903, 
at three o’clock P. M., and reopened on January 2ist, 1904, at ten 


o’clock A. M. 
A. H. CALEF, Treasurer. 








PANAMA RAILROAD GOMPANY. 
New York, December 10, 1903. 
118TH DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors of the Panama Railroad Co. has 
declared a dividend of Four Per Cent. (4%) on the Capital 
Stock of the Company, payable on January 1, 1904, to stock- 
holders of record. The transfer books will be closed Decem- 
ber 28, 1903, and reopened January 2, 1904. 


SYLVESTER DEMING, Treasurer. 





OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Dec. 15, 1903. 


The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable at this office on Jan- 
uary 15, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Dec, 31st, 1903. . 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 
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UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 18. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of this company has been declared, pay- 
able January 15, 1904, at the office of the treasurer, 131 
State St., Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 31, 1903. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 





THE GARVIN MACHINE COMPANY," 
SPRING & VARICK STS., NEW*YORK CITY. 
7 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 10 

The regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. has been de- 
clared payable on January 2d, 1904. The transfer books will close 
December 2ist, 1908, and will reopen January 6th. 1904. 

GEORGE MACLAGAN, Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 


New York, December 9th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 141, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Company, payable at the office of the Treas- 
urer on and after the 15th day of January next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 





AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 


COMPANY. 
A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 
extra dividend of Three-fourths of a Dollar per share will 


be paid on Friday, January 15, 1904, to stockholders of 
— at the close of business on Thursday, December 31, 


*The transfer books will be closed from January ist to 
January 15th, 1904, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
December 16, 19038. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMP ANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 

Coupons from these bonds. payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street. 








WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, December 21, 1908. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 
New York, December 8, 1903. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. and an extra dividend of FIVE PER CENT. were 
declared, payable on and after December 81, 1908, to the 
stockholders of oe on Tuesday, December 15, ‘1903, at 
three o’clock P.M 
The transfer books will close on Tuesday, December 15, 
1903, at three o’clock P.M., - reopen on Saturday, Janu- 
ary 2, 1904, at ten o’clock A.M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Office of the Electric Storage Battery Go. 
Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street, 
Phila., Pa., Dec. 16th, 1903. 
The Directors have this day declared Hn dividend of 13% 
from the net earnings of the Company, on both Common 
and Preferred Stocks, payable January 2d, 1904, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on December 24th, 
1903. Checks will be mailed. 
The transfer books will close on gy | 24th, 1903, at 
3 P.M., and reopen January 2d, 1904, at 10 A.M. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON. 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY. 
66 Broadway, New York, Dec. 16, 1903. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a quarterly dividend of Two Per 
Cent., payable at the Company’s office in New York on the 
15th day of January, 1904, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 3ist day of December, 1903. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M. December 31st, and 


open at 10 A.M. January 16th 
JO THOMPSON, Treasurer. 


Treasurer. 





HN C. 


THE CARWMEN-GUANAJIUATO 
GOLD-MINING COMPANY. 
Seven Per Cent Sinking Fund 

Convertible Gold Debenture Bonds. 

The January Semi-Annual interest coupvons of 344 per cent. will 
be paid upon presentation, on and after January ist, 1904, at the 
office of its Transfer Agent, The ‘Exploration “Company, of New 
York, Mills Building, New York. 

C. V.R. CD43 W SLU, S2sratary ant Provsirer. 








NATIONAL LIGORIGE GOMPANY. 


A quarterly dividend of 14% on the Preferred Stock of this 
Company has this day been declared, payable on December 
31 next to all preferred Stockholders of record at twelve 
o’clock noon on Saturday, December 26. The transfer books 
will close at twelve o day noon December 26, reopening on 
January 2, — at 10 A 

H. W. PETHERBRIDGE, Sec’y & Treas. 

Dec. 8, 1903. 





OFFIGE OF WELLS FARGO & COMPANY, 
68 Broadway, 
New York, Dec. 21, 1903. 
THE REGULAR SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND of “THREE 
PER CENT. and an extra dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
have been declared by the Directors of the company, pay- 
able January 15th. at our office, as above. 
The transfer books will close Dec. 31st. and reopen 


January 16th, 1904. H. B. PARSONS, Secretary. 








ELECTIONS 


THE AMERIGAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 11th, 1908. 
The annual election of Directors of this bank will take 
place on Tuesday. January 12th, 1904, at the banking house, 
128 Rroadway. New York. 
Polls open from 12 M. to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
held at the banking rooms. No. 320 Broadway, Borough of 
Manhattan. City of New York, on .. a day of January, 
1904. Polls open from 12 M. to 

CHARLES re YOUNG, Cashier. 

New York, December f0, 1903. 











EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York. December 8th. 1908. 
An election for Five Directors of this Rank“will be held 
at the Banking Honse. No. 680 Rroadway. New York. on 
Tnesday, January 12, 1904. Polls onen from 2 to 8 o’clock 
P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 

New York. December 11th. 19038. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the electicn of Directors. and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it. will be held at the 
banking house, corner Chambers and Hudson Streets. on 
Tuesday. January 12th, 1904. hetween the honrs of 12 M. 

and 1 P.M. BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
December 12th, 1908. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank for 

the election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held 

at the Banking Honse, 214 Broadway. New York City. on 

Tuesday. January 12th, 1994. hetween the hours of 12 M. 
and 1 P.M. GEORGE 8. HICKOR, Cashter. 


Empire City Fire Insurance Company, 


61 William Street, New York, Dec. 10th, 1903. 

At the annual election for Directors of this Company, held 
on the 7th instant, the following-named gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 
John M. Burke, 
Charles H. Kerner, 
Henry C. Mortimer, 
John W. Condit, 





David J. Burtis, 
J. Eugene Robert, 
George M. Miller. 
Ambrose 8. Murray, Jr., 
Tindley Murray, Jr., Areunah M. Burtis, 
Charles H. Lowerre, Thomas B. Peck, 
Ernest A. Bigelow. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, JRr., was unanimously re-elected 
President. DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 
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J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission, Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers, Circular Letters for 


Travelers, available in all parts ‘of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44 State Street, BOSTON 





Bills of Exchange, 
+ Cable Transfers, 
Investment Commercial and 
Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 


Securities. 


Collections, 
Certificates of Deposits. 








BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Cornelius P. ROSemon 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKER 
33 Wall St. - New York 


INTEREST allowed on balances 
and on certificates of deposit. 
Deposits are kept only in 
INVESTMENT BONDS and in first- 
class Banks and Trust Com- 
panies. 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Drafts on London, Paris, 
Berlin and other principal 
Cities of Europe. 
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J. QW. Seligman @ Co. 
BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Public... 
Securities 


BOSTON 





19 MILK STREET - 


DENVER AND SAN FRANCISCO, 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York 


Boston 
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AugustBelmont&Co, 


BANKERS 
No. 23 Nassau Street 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travelers, avail- 
able in all parts’of the World. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make Tele- 
graphic Transfers to Europe, Cuba and the 
other West Indies, Mexico and California. 


Execute Orders for the purchase and 
sale of Investment Securities. 
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N. W. HALSEY & GO. N. W. HARRIS & CO. 


BANKERS. 


BONOS FOR INVESTMENT. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR CITIES AND CORPORATIONS. 


49 Wall St., 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


Henry Clews, James B. Clews,  Jebn H. Clews, 
Member N. Y. Stock Ex. Member N. Y. Stock Ex. 
U. P. Holzderber, Member N. Y. Stock Ex. 


Henry Clews & Co. 


BANKERS 


13, 15 AND 17 BROAD STREET 


Orders executed for investment or on margin 
Interest allowed’ on deposit subject to check 
Financial Agents for Corporations and Investors 
Government and other High-Grade Bonds bought and sold 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
953 3d Ave., cor. 57th St. 202 5th Ave., cor. 25th St. 
487 B’way, Silk Ex. Bldg. 56 Worth and 39 Thomas St. 
87 Hudson St., Merc. Ex. 16 Court St., Brooklyn 





11, 


“The Rookery,” | 


BANKERS 
Pine Street, Corner William 
| CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 





Receive deposits subject to check and allow 
interest on balances. Act as fiscal agents for 
municipalities and corporations. Issue letters 
of credit and deal in 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
LIST ON APPLICATION 











BONDS 


January Investments. 


Circulars on Application. 


T. W. STEPHENS & CO., | 


“2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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W. N. Coler ||| GENERAL ELECTRIC 
® Co. COMPANY, 


B ANKERS . Manufacturer of All Kinds of 
Electrical Apparatus and 
MEMBERS 


Nem York Stock Exotange { |] PuPenes Tor Tiobting, 


Railway and Power Work 
Orders Executed for All Investment 
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Securities. 


Main Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 








34 Nassau Street, New York. 





New York Office: 44 Broad Street. 


i i i i i i i i Nit i i i iti Ai i hi ii i hi i ha i i i hh i hh i hh he he 














| 





JACOB BERRY @ CoO. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 


ESTABLISHED 1865. Members { - ao y r 


44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK I 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 


Issue upon request a 
** Glimpse at Wall Street and its Markets.”’ 





L 

R.L.DAY @ CO. ' 

WESTERN LANDS — | 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 

Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. . f 


Bought for Cash. 
CHAS.E. GIBSON 


Gouna, ny ‘. , 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 3 i provedresite. Wo ex. | 
amine every securi 
}— 8 know, C~ box 
O » bees wih om oad turn them 


Investment Securities. 





—— Sea ot Lh best," fo ve 

‘Oo one 
ow pak An nap ges has had ( 

more experience. We give ou the benefit oft Sxperience. 
The quality of the Efacer ties now on Renal has never : 


been surpassed. Highest references. Write for circulars and 
full information free. PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 


Sone e©5 Dr lSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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INVESTMENT 


January 20th, 1904. 





Spencer ‘bell & ae 


BANKERS 
William and Pine Sts., New Y ork 


Transact a general banking 
business; act as Fiscal Agents 
for corporations, and negotiate 
security issues of railroads 
and other companies. Execute 
commission orders and deal in 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, 67 State Street, Albany, 


Our annual publication, ‘‘ Statistical Tables’’ 
(pocket size), will be ready for distribution about 










SECURITIES. 











Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


11 William St., New York. 
BANEFERS. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK, 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANCHES, 
CORN aes BANK AND BRANCHES, 
WEST SIDE BANK, 
MECHANICS AND TRADERS BANK. 


Travelers’ Checks 4v*!3>i¢ in all parts 


semantinan ** Funds for Travelers,” on — 


ARE YOUR FUNDS 


in a CLEARING HOUSE BANK of proved stability and 
unquestioned standing? If not, open an account with 


The IRVING National Bank, 


IRVING BUILDING, Chambers and Hudson Streets. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CAPITAL, : : : - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, - ~ : - 1,065,000 
OFFICERS, 

President 


CHARLES H. FANCHER,-~ - : - 
CHARLES F. MATTLAGE, : - 
SAMUEL 8. CONOVER, 

BENJAMIN F, WERNER, 


Vice-President 
Vice-President 
Cashier 








The Liberty National Bank 
OF NEW YORK. - 139 Broadway. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus and Earnings, $1,914,000 


DIRECTORS. 


Geo. F. Baker....President First National Bank, New York, 


Henry Graves...... Maxwell & Graves, Bankers, New York. 
E. F. C. Young..President First National Bank, Jersey City. 
Arthur F, Luke............ Darr, Luke & Moore, New York. 
SF et re New York. 
J. Rogers Maxwell....President Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
Th GG, Bess ccced Chairman Ex. Com. Rock Island System. 
Be Gh, Ge 6.6 6:0:05:2860065005045000040 en scene President. 


Francis L. Hine..Vice-Pres. First National Bank, New York. 
T. A. Gillespie....Pres. The T. A. Gillespie Co., New York. 
Cele. Ti kona cicncekeaucnatatema Vice-President. 
Charles A. Moore...Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York. 
Henry P. Davison... Vice-Pres. First Nat’l] Bank, New York. 
Charles H. Warren...Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co 
E. C. Converse, President. 
Charles H. Stout, Vice-Pres. Charles W. Riec Cashier. 
Daniel G. Reid, Vice-Pres. Fred. P. McGlynn, o, *t Cashier. 
Henry P. Davison, Chairman Executive Committee. 


The 
Astor National Bank, 


No. 18 West 34th Street, 
(Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria) 
ENTRANCE ALSO AT 


No. 25 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, $350,000. SURPLUS and EARNINGS, $540,000 





DIRECTORS. 
George F. Baker............ President First National Bank. 
SER SOOO BIG. o.0.0:0.00:00000000800660 23 West 26th Street. 
Alex. H. Stevens....Vice-President Gallatin National Bank. 


Charles A. Peabody....... Baker & Peabody, 2 Wall Street. 
W. Emlen Roosevelt..Roosevelt & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall St. 


Harrison E. Gawtry..... .-.President Consolidated Gas Co. 
Robert H. McCurdy............. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
DewstAS BORGER. «occ cpccccccccccecccoseess 160 Broadway. 
AGriaw sellin, TP.cccccccccccceccveseceseess 86 Wall Street. 
wil yt p J Ry! eecce eccccce oeeeee-Eatate W. J. y: 

Baker, Pres. Alex. H. Stevens, Vice-Pres. 


Geo. W. 


Pancoast, Cashier. Barkley Wyckoff, Asst. Cash’r. 























THE 


XXVili 


INDEPENDENT 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THB 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 
@! New York, at New York, in the State of New York, at 
be close of ‘business ———— a 1903: 


Bonds and stocks..... SPocecesccesecogenceoees 
Banking house 
Other real estate 
Due from National banks (not reserve cone. 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
ye for Clearing House 
Notes other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents... 
Lawful ane | reserve in bank, viz.: 
5,492,470.65 
,612,877.00 


84,000.00 
23,679.06 


peocesee avessceceneavensancoees +++ -$87,113,501.89 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... peehesbbeetagenane e 
CEES BBG cccccccceccoccccccecocessocoescs 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
State bank notes outstanding 
Due to other National banks 


Legal- 

Due from United States ‘Treasurer, other than 
5 per cent. redemption fund 

Due from Assistant 7 United States, 
** Customs Account ’ 


Due to trust companies and savings bank 
Dividends unpai 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks. e 

Cashier’s checks outstanding. eteenbeoseeean ° 


Total..... PPTTTTT TTT Te cee . 
State or New York FN K, 

I, FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier "of the above- named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before ne this 23d day of No- 
vember, 1903. . SMYTHE, Notary. 

4 ©. D. JUILL 


Correct—Attest: 
EMLEN MROOSEVELT, Directors. 
GEO. G. DE WITT, 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY FACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITY WARRANT. 





The Fitth National Bank 


Of the City of New York. 
Third Avenue and 23rd Street. 


CAPITAL 4... wee e ec ec cere ccecce ss o B200,000 
SURPLUS PROFITS...............:¢ A 
— 


DIRECTORS. 
JOHN BYRNS. 
hfe? N. ROBERTSON, 
F. Se. 
wa SEAICK, 
MTHOMPSON. 


8. KELLY, 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 
FRED’K ZITT 
JAMES EVE 
RICH’D B. KELLY. 


East hive National Bank 


Of the City of New York. 
680 Broadway. 


Capital ..cccccccccesscscccseces $200,000.00 
Surplus and Profits..........++.+.+ 145,684.47 
RAYMOND JENKINS 
DAVID BANKS .++. Vice-President. 
ZENAS i. NEWELL. Cashier. 
DIRECTORS. 
RAYMOND JENKINS, 
DAVID BANKS, 





CHARLES BANKS, 
VINCENT LOESER, 
DAVID BANKS, Jr. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 





Merchants’ Exchange 
National Bank 


Of the City of New York. 


Puintas C. LOUNSBURY, - - President 
ALLAN S. ApGaAr, Vice-President and Cashier 
E. V. GAMBIER, - - Assistant Cashier 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 1829 


THE 
CALLATIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, - - - «+ - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS (Earned), - 2,150,000 





OFFICERS 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, President. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
GEORGE E. LEWIS, Cashier. 
HOWELL T. MANSON, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR. HENRY 1. BARBEY. 
THOMAS DENNY. W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS. CHAS. A. PEABODY. 
ALEXANDER H. STEVENS. SAMUEL WOOLVERTON. 








